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The International Lessons Go to the 
New Testament This Fall 


Prepare yourself by procuring the very best aids in the 
study of the New Testament 


The Weymouth New Testament 
in Modern Speech 


Not a crude translation in colloquial English but an exact translation in 
finished English. 


A few years since we took the American agency for this remarkable book. 
Thousands have been sold and the demand has grown faster than the 
possibility of supply. Now, however, conditions are somewhat better 
in England and we hope to have adequate supply. 


Read What the World’s Biblical Authorities 
Say About It 


“We have had many translations, but this is by far the “Rendered into English with scholarly accuracy. It shall 
est. Students of the New Testament will find it suggestive by always be ready to hand among my nearest books for ref- 
way of interpretation and literary excellence.—The Methodist. erence.”—Principal W. F. Adeney. 


“Here is a translation of the New Testament in modern “I always use it in public worship. It creates a quick- 
language that we can recommend most heartily because it ened interest and sustains and rewards attention.”—Rev. John 
actually conveys the writer’s meaning in dignified and illumi Clifford, D. D. 
nating speech without making the book too common. We hope 


that every minister who can will buy it.—The Expositor “We read and forget, in the interest of the meaning, that 


it is a new translation.—Expository “Times.” 
“It is a work admirably done and is a great aid in getting 
at the real meaning of the New Testament of our Lord. This 
“Most careful, scholarly and sagacious. It can always is a book every miaister would do well to have on his study 
be relied on for accuracy and penetration. The book is by far table."—The “I-utberan World.” 
the best of “ts kind.—Principal 8. D. F. Salmond “A most convenient hand-book for those who wish to turn 
“People will read their New ‘Testament as given in these Bible study from a matter of relative indifference to a real joy 
pages with the zest of a new book.’’—Christian World. and pleasure.”—The Christian Evangelist. 


“It is reverent, scholarly and really beautiful.”—Rey. G. 
Campbell-Morgan, D. D. 
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EDITORIAL 


and gesture. 








A Prayer for 


Wed the stern impulses of my heart to im- 








Oneself 


RACIOUS Father, whose home is the heart of 
all men of good-will who bid Thee welcome, dwell 
in my heart to make it strong and calm and clean. 
Come into my life with pentecostal conviction. Leave me 
no room to doubt that it is Thou who movest my soul 
and no mere passing tremor of my own emotion. 
Lord, make me clean! 
me with Thy reproof. 


Smite and save 
Shame me with a vision of Thy 
purity until my unrepentant eyes can no longer endure 
the light of Thy face. Save me from the sin of dallying 
with sin. Cleanse the fountains of my inner life out of 
which flow bitter waters that poison my soul. Give me a 
sense of truth in the inward parts, of integrity in all the 
hidden corners of my being. What I would have my fel- 
lows think I am, may I truly be, matching my outer aspect 
with inner reality and character. 

Lord, make me calm! 


Rebuke my sin. 


I seem to be caught in the rush 
and restlessness and anxiety that have seized this genera- 
tion of my fellows. Lay thy hand upon me and quiet my 
fear and my foreboding. I rush about, with mind and 
body, and at the end of the day I seem to have done so 
little. Teach me to work with Thee, to grasp Thy mind, 
to make contact with Thy power, to fall in with the slow, 
steady stride with which Thou walkest from one mighty 
event to another. O, unhurried God, who waitest not for 
destiny, but carriest destiny in Thy hand, pour round my 
anxious and tremulous life the calmness of Thy peace. 

And Lord, make me strong! It is by my strength that 
I best can serve my fellows. What I am counts much 
more than anything I can do. Give me an unconquerable 
spirit. Keep all petulance and querulousness out of my 
temper. Take all whimpering weakness from my voice 


pulses of gentleness and patience, that my soul may not be 
moved to false and impotent wrath. 
others yield to doubt give me faith; 
the crisis, may I be brave; 


In the hour when 
when others quail at 
when sorrow smites my friends 
who walk by my side, may they find comfort and support 
in what I am more than in the cheap words I| speak to 
them. And Lord, 
Thou my comfort. 


when sorrow smites my own heart, be 
Yet do not softly ease my pain, but 
make me strong by For 


Thy grace to bear it Jesus sake. 


Amen. 


Do We Believe in 


Democracy ? 
HE five socialists who figured conspicuously in the 
effort of the New York state legislature to purge its 
ranks of radicalism, are increasingly a thorn in the side 
of the reactionary element in that body and in the state 
at large. were elected a ago and were not 


They year 


permitted to take their seats. They returned to their con- 
stituencies, and this year were re-elected with increased 
majorities. 
Albany, 


f the legislature. 


On presenting themselves for recognition at 
three of them were denied their seats by action 
Thereupon the two who were decreed 
worthy of membership resigned. The entire five are once 
more in the position of challenging the machinery of de- 
Quite 
apart from any interest or lack of interest in the doctrines 
of socialism, some of which appear to have been advocated 
by these men, the important thing is that they were 
elected to the legislature by due and regular process of 
popular voting, and on no principle of equity is their ex- 


pulsion justified. The preaching of extreme doctrines of 


mocracy in New York and in the nation at large. 
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socialism is regarded as dangerous by the majority of the 
American people. But it is far more effective where 
preached by men who have been denied the common rights 
of citizenship than by those accorded their proper privil- 
eges. The way to increase the number of radicals is to 
take the inexcusable and foolish course of the New York 
legislature. Judge Hughes well says that such conduct is 
undemocratic, unAmerican and unwise. 


Joy in Human 
Service 
PROFESSOR in Northwestern University, in the 
mood of Professor George H. Palmer’s famous re- 
mark, said recently: “I feel almost ashamed to take my 
salary, for the joy of my work seems reward enough.” 
“It must be that you flunk the poor students right and 
left,”” suggested a rather cynical business man in reply. 
He did not understand a point of view which refuses to 
More 
Suc- 


consider the rewards of toil in terms of dollars. 
than one minister has left his pulpit for business. 
cessful in making money, he finds himself longing for his 
Not 
come back, for preaching is like piano-playing, it can be 
A Y. M. C. A. man 
in business and finds he can succeed, but 
The 


worker at religion does not satisfy him. 


pulpit again. often has such a man been able to 


kept up only by constant practice. 
spends a 


yeal 


he is incurably unhappy. role of an occasional 
He gives up 
everything and goes back to the “Y”’ 


takes 


work, even though it 


him to a distant state. With only one life to 


live, any man defrauds himself who does not do the thing 


which God intended him to do 


Democratizing 
Berlin’s Schools 


a” )THER earnest of Germany’s movement toward 
real democracy is dramatically brought to the world’s 
notice in the threat of the classes who were formerly favor- 
the inauguration of a_ thoroughly 
democratized school system for the metropolis. The threat 
was brought about through the election of Dr. Kurt Loew- 
enstein to the presidency of the board of education for the 
city. 


ed to strike against 


Catholics united with conservatives to vote against 
his election and now all those who before the war were 
favored as a special class threaten to rebel and keep their 
children at home. Dr. Loewenstein’s program sounds very 
In an interview with the New York 
Times correspondent he said he simply intended that all 
schools should be open alike to children of rich and poor, 
Heretofore certain 
better class schools were maintained partially by public 
taxation and attended only by those who could make con- 
tributions to their upkeep. The city paid about two-thirds 
and the patron about one-third for the upkeep. This was, 
of course, a simple device to bar the children of the lower 
and poorer classes. Thus under the old regime the ascend- 
ancy of the aristocratic and the petty, upper-middle classes 
was maintained, and through their children the bureau- 
cracy was trained in all the theories and arts of the reign- 
ing idea of “kultur.” In the case of the masses trade 


American to us. 


without class exceptions or favors. 
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schools were provided and their children were trained into 
surpassingly excellent workingmen. Thus at the top were 
the elite, who were taught the doctrines and trained in 
habits of autocracy, while at the broad bottom were the 
masses trained in skill and workmanship and to those hab- 
its of obedience through which was wrought out the most 
perfectly articulated and highly directed national organi- 
zation in the history of the world. Dr. Loewenstein and 
his supporters propose to democratize the schools and to 
separate public and religious instruction, just as we do in 
this country. Against him are arrayed the militarists, mon- 
archists, anti-Semites and many of those whose aristocratic 
distinction is the possession of wealth and the power it 
It was in the old school system that Kaiserism 
and “kultur” were imbedded in the German habit of mind; 
it will be in the new school system that the new democratic 
Germany will be trained. 


brings. 


Advertising 
the Bible 

RESIDENT HARPER once asserted that the Bible 
r was the best known and at the same time the least 
known book. The most widely circulated, it was often 
neglected by the people who possessed it. A Presby- 
terian layman, Benjamin M. Brown, conceived the idea last 
year of advertising the Bible itself. After making ar- 
rangements with a newspaper in Rock Island, IIl., he pro- 
ceeded to have some great passages of Scripture set up 
in display style in quarter-page advertisements and finally 
im whole page display. The proofs on these advertise- 
ments were shown to Bible school classes and to individu- 
als and the result was that through one whole season 
the Bible was printed so every one in Rock Island had ac- 
It is Mr. Brown’s idea that the advertising 
of the Bible is one of the great preliminaries to a Chris- 
The Chicago Church 
Federation intends to publish some display advertising in 
the city papers this autumn and the big idea is to adver- 
tise truth instead of an institution. While the advertise- 
ments will not be wholly biblical in character, they will 


cess to it. 


tian awakening in any community. 


carry a large number of biblical verses. 


Geneva Meeting of 
Socialist International 

HE first post-war meeting of the Second Socialist 

International has just closed at Geneva. It provided 
the first genuine demonstration of reconciliation between 
Belgians and French- 
men demanded acknowledgment of guilt, and Austrians 
and Germans made it with genuine humility. The formal 
reconciliation was a touching one, the late enemies emr 
bracing, after European fashion. The most striking ac 
tion of the meeting was the drastic repudiation of the 
3olshevik “dictatorship of the Proletariat” and of the 
so-called Third or Moscow International. The gathering 
went on record for parliamentary government with uni- 
versal suffrage, but would give the legislative body eco 
nomic as well as political power. It defined labor to it- 
clude all who in any manner contribute to the work of the 


those who were lately enemies. 
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world. It would debar none excepting those who do noth- 
ing and live on income derived from capital. The indus- 
trial program adopted was quite Fabian in its complexion. 
These socialists would have “socialization” take place 
gradually and never without the will of the people. Certain 
fundamental products and raw materials they would social- 
ize soon and the basic municipal services they would 
“municipalize” at once. Their plan for industrial control 
is builded somewhat after the fashion of the “Plumb plan,” 
that is, a three fold control by labor, technicians and public. 
Some form of the Guild plan is advocated for manufactur- 
ing industries and these economic organizations would cor- 
relate with the political legislature in social control. In 
regard to the present state of the world they declared 
against all imperialism, militarism, war and violence, and 
for conciliation and the self-determination of small nations. 
[hey also went on record against all suppression by force 
ff subject peoples. The organized workingmen of the 
world are furnishing the church an admirable example in 
the matter of reconciliation. The British miners offered to 
pay the entire expense of the impoverished Austrians to the 
recent international miners’ convention, and Italian work- 
ingmen are feeding thousands of Austrian children. 


The Broader 
Membership Basis 

HE Young Women’s Christian Associations are 
% meeting college students this autumn for the first 
time upon the new membership basis. They are able to 
receive Roman Catholics and those who are not church- 
members, though believers. If any have been fearing that 
the association would lose its spiritual power by such a 
course, he would be reassured by a visit to the college as- 
sociation office. There is a new atmosphere of interest 
about the association rooms, The new members who are 
received are soon made to feel that they have not claimed 
all of their privileges until they have united with the 
church. The result apparently will be that college 
churches will receive new members this season who would 
never have been reached by the older policy of exclusion. 
Those who have feared for the evangelical quality of the 
work of the Young Women’s Christian Association need 
have no more anxiety. In the college life a new tide of 
religious earnestness is setting in by the practice of a better 
Christian strategy. 


Interchurch 
Educational Survey 
B* far the most elaborate of the questionnaires sent 
out in the name of the Interchurch World Movement 
was the one prepared by the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, and distributed to the various institutions 
from that office. It was thought at first that it was far 
too extensive and complicated to be used effectively. But 
a very encouraging proportion of the schools and colleges 
responded with more or less complete tabulations of their 
resources and plans. These have now been collected by the 
Council of Church Boards, and will soon be published at 
the expense of the Association of American Colleges 
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and the Carnegie Foundation. A very valuable body of 
educational data will thus be placed at the disposal of the 
public. 


Finding Out About 
Our Neighbors 


yes E of the habits formed in the days of the Inter- 
church World Movement still persist with the 
churches, and will bring in a new era of efficiency and 
neighborhood feeling. The making of surveys has sur- 
vived the shafts of the cynical and is the one means by 
which the facts of the community life are uncovered. One 
city found to its surprise that there were fifty Chinese in 
its population who had been neglected by all of the 
churches. There are often other small foreign language 
groups which everybody passes by. In some congrega- 
tions classes have been formed for the teaching of Eng- 
lish and for Americanization work. These efforts are 
sure to be appreciated by the whole city, for everyone be- 
lieves in doing something for the immigrants, but in many 
communities there is little machinery set up for doing this 
work. It is astonishing to find how many churches are 
indifferent to the student problem. Probably the most im- 
portant student problem is that of the high school. There 
are no Christian Associations for these groups and early 
adolescence is the age when so many are lost to the church. 
The church that can make a complete survey of its respon- 
sibilities and then set to work to meet these is the church 
that can render a good account of its stewardship. 


Political Dogmatism and 
Other Kinds 

OW much misery and inhumanity is rooted in dog- 
H matism! Bertrand Russell has recently returned 
from Russia, and the effect of his visit is one of the 
sensations among the radicals. He says: “I went to Rus- 
sia believing myself a communist but contact with those 
who have no doubts has intensified a thousand-fold my 
own doubts, not only of communism, but of every creed 
so firmly held that for its sake men are willing to inflict 
wide-spread misery.” Political dogmatism is not confined 
to radicals in election year but may be found in the ranks 
of all political parties. Religious dogmatism has set men 
apart from each other in hostile groups. For a theory of 
baptism, men of Christian conscience refuse fellowship 
to other men equally loyal to Christ. Dogmatism about 
orders makes ministers of God refuse to recognize other 
ministers of God. Human welfare is more important than 
any theory. 


Better Care of 
Uncle Sam’s Soldiers 
HE organizations of the chaplains of the army with a 
First Chief of Chaplains makes possible a degree 
of efficiency in this branch of the service not hitherto at- 
tained. Once the chaplaincy was the last resort of min- 
isters who had failed in churches. The new chaplain is 
chosen only after he has succeeded and proved his worth 
by professional accomplishment. The new First Chief, 
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Colonel John T. Axton, is a Congregational minister who 
rejoices in his opportunity to lead a group of religious 
workers where denominational distinctions are unimpor- 
tant. Under him is a group of 250 men, all of whom are 
picked men. The chaplain is not to be the chore boy of 
He will be a 
religious worker who appreciates just what religion can 
All too often the 
profession of soldier has carried with it a moral oppro- 
brium. This is by no means necessary, and we will doubt- 
less live to see the peace-time soldier establishing for 
himself quite as lofty a code as that under which civilians 
live. If he does, a part of the credit will go to the new 
chaplain. 


the army under this reorganization plan. 


mean for the boy away from home. 


Mr. Harding on the Mexican 
Question 


N several occasions since the nominating conven- 
tions were held, The Christian Century has point- 
ed out the very great importance of the Mexican 
problem as an issue in the campaign. The Democratic 
The entire tradition of the 
present administration is one of friendliness and patience. 


position is not much in doubt. 


It is not likely that Mr. Cox, if elected, would reverse that 
policy, or depart seriously from it 

But in the case of Mr. Harding the presumptions are 
of a different sort. He is a member of the senatorial group 
that has steadfastly and vehemently opposed the Presi- 
dent’s attitude not only regard’ + the League of Nations 
The 
Fall report, with its sinister suggestions regarding the 
future policy of the nation toward our neighbor on the 
southwest, apparently had the approval not only of the 


but on nearly all other matters, including Mexico. 


Committee on Foreign Relations, of which it was a part, 
but of the entire dominant coterie in the senate, including 
Mr. Harding. It appears also that many business interests 
of large power, not only in commercial but also in political 
affairs, are interested in a more vigorous and drastic atti- 
And to these interests Mr. Hard- 
ing has shown himself definitely sensitive and friendly. 


tude regarding Mexico. 


The churches are deeply interested in the development 
of co-operative and helpful relations between the United 
States and Mexico. Intervention of a missionary and ed- 
ucational sort has been going forward for the last score 
of years. The organization of a peremptory or hostile 
spirit toward the Mexican people on the part of the United 
States would break at once the cordial relations which 
have been established between the missionary and edu- 
cational forces in the United States and a very consider- 
able section of the Mexican people. Furthermore, the 
whole of Latin America is watching with deep interest 
and anxiety the development of our national policy toward 
Mexico as symptomatic of our treatment of all similar 
neighbors on the continent. 

For this reason it is desirable that the actual facts be 
known regarding the attitude of the candidates, particu- 


larly Mr. Harding, toward the Mexican question. No sub- 
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ject, unless it be that of the League of Nations, has more 
deep-going roots or more far-reaching significance, [n- 
structed by the Commission on International Friendship 
and Good Will, the President of the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration addressed a letter to Senator Harding, of which 
the following is the important part: 


One of the questions in which the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion has been deeply interested during the past two years is 
the relations of the United States with Mexico. Many times 
since the national campaign has begun the question has been 
raised in meetings of the Federation as to the attitude of the 
presidential candidates toward this important matter. 

We are interested in the further development of Christian 
fellowship between the Mexican and American people and we 
therefore earnestly desire to learn from you more fully your 
attitude, in the event of your election to the presidency, to- 
ward the “Mexican I am therefore asking you the 
questions, and the reason for making them less 
concise is because I do not want to minunderstand your re- 
sponse, which will be eagerly studied by many people in our 
Chicago churclies. 


Issue.” 


following 


1. Do you believe that American citizens in Mexico ought 
to obey the Mexican laws? 

2. Do Government has, in 
common with other sovereign states, the right to taxation and 
to administrative regulations in reference to properties owned 
by foreigners within its borders? 

3. Do you believe that the American Government is justi- 
fied in interposing through its diplomatic or consular agencies 
on behalf of its citizens or its citizens’ interests in Mexico, ex- 
cept where there is an obvious denial of justice or patently 
unfair discrimination? 


you believe that the Mexican 


4. Do you approve the findings of the sub-committee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate which recently 
completed its investigation of Mexican affairs? 

5. Will you, in the event of your election, carry out the 
recommendations made by Senator Fall and his colleagues on 
this committee? 

6. In view of the advent of the new administration in Mex- 
ico, the completion of the military pacification of the country, 
and the formal pledges of the President-elect, General Obre- 
gon, do you believe that our Government ought to propose 
the creation of joint commissions for the frank discussion and 
as far as possible the settlement of the outstanding differences 
Do you not believe that a 
policy of friendly co-operation, frankly avowed and literally 
adhered to, ought to be the basis of our attitude towards our 
neighboring republic? 


between the two governments? 


To this letter, dated September 14th, Senator Harding 
responded on the 17th as follows: 


I am receiving a great many letters such as yours in the 
nature of questionnaires upon a great variety of subjects, and 
I have made it a rule not to attempt to answer them cate- 
gorically. 

My attitude upon most of the matters has already been 
set forth in the public addresses which I have made, and others 
will be covered before the end of the campaign. 

I may say to you generally, however, that I think American 
citizens in Mexico or elsewhere ought to obey the laws of 
the country in which they are sojourning precisely as we would 
expect foreigners coming here to obey our laws. Of course, 
the Mexican government possesses the rights of other sov- 
ereign states in its own domestic affairs, and the right which 
we have to take necessary steps for the protection of lives and 
rights of our citizens is precisely the same in Mexico—no less 
or greater—than that we possess in the case of other countries. 

We are not justified in interfering in the interest of ouf 
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citizens in Mexico or elsewhere for any captious reasons, but 
only after making sure that their rights are in fact involved. 

| think we should make every effort to get along peaceably 
and amicably with Mexico, and I sincerely hope we shall be 

- to do so. No man can foresee, however, what circum- 
stances will arise to influence the character of our intercourse, 
-rd it would be manifestly unwise to attempt now to formu- 
late a policy in advance upon suppoOsitious cases. 

| cannot enter into a discussion of the Fall report farther 
than to say that as at present advised I agree with it in part 
nd disagree with it in part, and I shall not act upon it one 
way or the other without very thorough consideration. 


Very sincerely, WarREN G. HARDING. 


It is difficult to find in this letter any reassuring word. 
It is evasive and indefinite. It says nothing, in an urbane 
and self-satishied manner. There is in it no utterance that 
would disturb the most consistent and inveterate interven- 
tionist. There is no clear declaration of conviction, no 
announcement of policy. If it should seem desirable to the 
Senate group, following the lead of the Fall committee, to 
press for military intervention immediately on the heels 
{ Republican success, there is no indication that Mr. 
Harding would dissent in the least from such a policy. 

Voters must net expect impossible things of candidates. 
[here are questions merely captious and superficial that 
may be put to a public man without expectation of satis- 
iactory answers. But a great public issue like that of our 
relations with Mexico is worthy of convictions that can 
be stated with precision. Former Presidential candidates 
found it possible to utter themselves on such themes with- 
uit evasion or hesitancy. Either Mr. Harding is unable 
r unwilling to do so. And yet no more crucial test of his 
attitude toward national policies can be found than this 
subject of Mexico offers. The churches are waitng for a 
learer voice than this on a vital theme. 


Geneva and Stow 


ENEVA has been the meeting place of many 
churchly gatherings during the summer just past. 
Among them none was more picturesque and pro- 
phetic than that which called into conference representa- 
tives of all branches of the historic Christian faith—Rome 
alone excepted—to consider the question of the reunion of 
the divided church of God. In a thousand years one can 
find no precedent for such a gathering. The conference grew 
ou! of the desire to find underneath the many creeds a 
common faith, underneath the various types of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization a single order in which the one faith 
might find for itself a united body. There prevailed 
throughout the assembly the conviction that sectarian 
divisions are a scandal and a weakness to the cause of 
Christ, that only a church organically one can bear con- 
Vincing testimony to the leadership of Christ, and that only 
a united body is fully worthy of Him whom all Chris- 
tians own as Head over all things. 
While the Geneva pilgrims were returning from their 
far journey the editor of The Christian Century spent a 
Sunday in a_ little village named Stow, a suburb of 
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Akron, Ohio. 
dedicate a new house of worship that had just been 


The purpose of his presence there was to 


erected by a young congregation which had taken as its 
name, “The Community Church.” In its membership 
fourteen Christian denominations are represented—Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Disciples, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians and the rest. They have been wor 
shipping together for two years in a hall, learning to 
know one another and growing into an affectionate and 
beautiful unity of heart and faith and ideal. 

The new house and the congregation worshipping in 
it represented the simple desire of perhaps two hundred 
souls to prevent the invasion of their community by com- 
petitive denominational churches. It was based upon the 
conviction that their common faith as Christians, together 
with the moral and religious interests which they shared as 
neighbors in the single community were substantial 
enough to provide a working basis of union. They 
had come to feel that however important matters of creed 
might be, or orders, or ritual, or ordinance, it was a sin 
against Christ to invest them with such importance as to 
create or justify sectarian divisions. So they stand united 
on a simple evangelical confession of faith, leaving mat- 
ters of ritual and ordinance to private interpretation. 

It is a far cry from Geneva to Stow The eyes of 
the world were on Geneva, Only a few knew what was 
happening at Stow. Geneva will have a place in history. 
Yet one does not make oneself absurd by suggesting 
that Stow may have equal place with Geneva in bringing 
about the reunion of Christ’s scattered flock. Geneva be 
gins at the top; Stow begins at the bottom. Geneva is 
deliberative, cautious, parliamentary; Stow is practical, 
human, urgent. Geneva magnifies differences and debates 
them; Stow minimizes differences and disregards them. 
Geneva says that unity must wait upon the reconciling of 
differences; Stow says that any true reconciling of dif- 
ferences waits upon unity. Geneva says that we must 
reach a theory of unity before we can practice it; Stow 
says that we can begin to practice it right now and leave 
to God's spirit and the church’s experience the task of 
evolving the true theory of unity and its final form. 

Geneva, that is to say, works statically, abstractly, 
diplomatically ; Stow works dynamically, experimentally, 
vitally. Geneva treats the whole question of unity as an 
impersonal thing involving the more public, unindividual 
forces of tradition and group opinion; Stow treats it as 
a matter of personal conscience—its members are unable 
to shake off their sense of personal obligation under the 
will of Christ to practice unity with all who follow him. 

We would not discount the importance and value of the 
conference at Geneva. But we suggest that its method 
is more spectacular than real. In the final assessment of 
those initial forces which are opening the way to a united 
church it would seem that Stow must be credited with 
particular honor, In that day it will appear that Christian 
unity was helped by those who regarded it as a simple 
thing and tried to practice it, more than by those who re- 
garded it as an august and formidable thing and spent over- 


much time in discussing it. 
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Church-Going and the 
Divorce Court 


HE city of Akron, Ohio, is a product of highly 
stimulated industries. Its population has been rap- 

idly gathered from a variety of surroundings and 
conditions, its housing is naturally inadequate, wages are 
out of proportion to training, and the dangers which ordi- 
narily attend city life necessarily have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Among these is the menace to family life. 
One judge in that city has tried over one thousand divorce 
cases within this period of abnormal material prosperity. 
It is not with the number of these cases, however, but 
with a deduction which this judge makes from his experi- 
He declares 
that of the thousand couples who sought release from their 


ences, that we are immediately concerned. 


marriage vows only a very few were church-goers, and 
that he had every reason to believe the church-going habit 
on the part of its inmates would be an almost complete 
guarantee of the perpetuity of the home. Wherever this 
judge has been able to effect a reconciliation between a 
separated husband and wife, he has urged that they begin 
their second experiment with the practice of regular- 
church-going—a practice which, he believes, will hold them 
together when all else would fail. 

This testimony is most heartening. Akron is a city of 
churches. These have moved steadily forward in spite of 
the distractions of the time. They have made real reli- 
gious homes for a multitude of young people who have 
been drawn from farm and village life by the lure of high 
wages. They have upheld the standards of unselfish liv- 
ing, of social purity, of Christan forbearance and mutual 
burden-bearing in a time when the roar of business seemed 
often to stifle the voice of the prophet. The work has not 
been in vain. In the great High Street Church of Disciples 
it is the custom for the pastor, feeling keenly, as he does, 
the responsibility of the church in teaching high ideals for 
the home, to preach a special sermon each year, setting 
forth these ideals to the couples whom he has married 
within the twelve-month. Seldom indeed, we are told, does 
one of these couples seek the divorce court. Such courts 
would have been crowded indeed but for the quiet minis- 
tries of the Akron churches. 

Those who study society in our day from the Christian 
viewpoint are often disheartened through the conviction 
that Protestantism is doing little to counteract the divorce 
evil. The Catholic church not only speaks with authority 
against divorce itself, but it freely uses the confessional 
in counselling its members to patience and marital faith- 
fulness. Protestant teachers lack both the voice of legis- 
lative authority, and the point of personal contact and con- 
fidence. Often, too, it seems that preachers and churches 
are more concerned with abstractions of doctrine than 
they are with the great vital questions of life, such as the 
perpetuation of the home and the rearing of a family. It 
seems easy to forget that it is in the relations of the home 
that the large majority of Christians have their greatest 
opportunity to express Christianity. 

But now and then we are happily reminded that even 
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though the work of the church at this point seems so 
inadequate, the spirit of Christ’s teaching and the conscioys- 
ness of obligation to him give constant protection and in- 
spiration to the American home. 


The Cocoanut Cakes 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WAS not always aged, but was once young. And | 
| sojourned in a School of the Prophets. And on the 

day before the Sabbath I rode every week Nineteen 
miles that on the Sabbath Day I might speak the word of 
God to the people in a Little White Synagogue with a Tall 
Steeple. And on the day after the Sabbath I rode back 
And there were times when the Roads were bad, 
so that for every foot that my horse went forward, he 
sank in the mud unto the depth of an half of a foot: so 
1 went through Nine Miles and the half of a Mile of mud 
before I got there. But when I arrived then did the good 
people welcome me into warm homes and clean beds and 
set before me hot suppers. 

For I boarded around among them. 

And at the first place where I abode for a Sabbath, the 
good woman set before me Cocoanut Cake. And I ate 
plentifully thereof. 


again. 


Now the women of the other homes inquired of her, 
saying, How didst thou like the Young Minister? And 
is he hard to entertain? And doth he cause thee much 
trouble? And is he fussy? And what doth he like to eat? 

And she said, He is not fussy, and he keepeth out of the 
kitchen, and when he hath a book he doth not bother the 
hostess with Theology; and he said unto me that Cocoanut 
Cake is his Favorite Cake. 

Now all the women told all the other women, saying, 
The Young minister loveth Cocoanut Cake. 

And they all knew how to make Cocoanut Cake, and 
they all made it. And wherever I went, there did they 
set before me Cocoanut Cake. 

Now thou wilt surely think within thine heart that I 
got so much Cocoanut Cake that I abhorred it, and that I 
never liked it since. But thou hast another Think coming. 
For thou knowest not what sort of Cocoanut Cake the 
women of that Parish make. Yea, for three years did I 
eat it with scarce ever a break in the record, save that 
there also they make Cake with Maple Sugar Frosting. 
And he that hath eaten that kind of Cake knoweth that 
that is about the best ever. 

For there be some things of which no man can ever 
And when mine heart goeth back across 
the years, then do I remember the long rides, and the 
times that I drove up in the dark and the cold, and how 
they stabled mine horse knee-deep in clean straw, and put 
a sack of oats under the buggy-seat when I departed, and 
maybe also a Bushel of Potatoes or a Sack of Apples or 
a Can of Maple Syrup. And I know that I shall never 
have too much of any of the good things which they be- 
stowed upon me, nor of the love that was in them all. 

And now and then as the years go by, and one and 
another of those I loved is called unto his long home, then 


have too much. 
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do they send for me to come and say a word of love before 
the dust returneth unto dust. And ever there is some 
good woman who hath a table set for me in her home; 
and there do I always find Cocoanut Cake. 

And whenever I eat of Cocoanut Cake that is Unusually 
nice, then do I remember the friends of my early Ministry 
as a Messenger of God, and I love them yet. 


VERSE 


Home 
tems lies a little city in the hills, 
White are its roofs, dim is each dwelling’s door, 
And peace with perfect rest its bosom fills. 


There the pure mist, the pity of the sea, 
Comes as a white, soft hand, and reaches o’er 
And touches its still face most tenderly. 


Unstirred and calm, amid our shifting years, 
Lo! where it lies, far from the clash and roar, 
With quiet distance blurred, as if thro’ tears. 


O heart that prayest so for God to send 
Some loving messenger to go before 
And lead the way to where thy longings end, 
Be sure, be very sure, that soon will come 
His kindest angel, and through that still door 
Into the Infinite love will lead thee home. 
EpwaArD ROWLAND SILL. 


Faith 


die )NIGHT is black with all uncertainty ; 
Tomorrow dawns perhaps or foul or fair; 
Thine is not to declare what it shall be 

Nor yet for that tomorrow to prepare, 

For with the coming of a new day’s dawn 
May be unrolled a wondrous destiny, 

Or when the midnight darkness is withdrawn 
Failure may rain from out a leaden sky. 


Little we know the blessings God may send, 

Little we guess the substance of his wrath, 

Yet led by faith, to some diviner end 

We struggle slowly on the upward path. 

We doubt, we falter, yet one truth is known: 

The ways of faith lead to the God-head’s throne. 
Lucius M. Beese. 


Some Better Thing 


HE little purling streams of things 
Go singing to the sea; 

The passing joys of earth and time 
That once laid hold on me; 
But I have seen a vaster Tide 
Than they have ever known, 
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And I have heard a mightier Song 
Than sounds in streamlet’s tone; 
For I have seen the Face of Christ 
And I have heard His Voice; 
And in that swelling flood of love 
My spirit’s deeps rejoice. 
Those little pleasant, passing things 
That once meant much to me, 
Are lost in Ocean’s fulness now, 
As streams within the Sea. 
ANNIE JOHNSON FLINT. 


Gropings 
HEN ONE has been a long time dead 
The spring will matter not so much 
As when it came in days gone by, 


In golden hours of fragrant youth. 


The summer sky will not be blue 
As in far other days, nor will 
The evening be as sweet, nor dawn 


Come up as in the long ago. 


And yet I sometimes think the night 
Holds nothing strange beyond our faith; 
The dust that gives the daisy birth 
May be at one with bird and sky. 

James WaLpo Fawcett. 





A Prayer 
G' )D of the open, of dawning and starlight, 


Of the sea’s blue, the sun's gold, the clouds’ varied 
pageant ; 
God of mountains and forests and rich, waving grasses; 
Of April's fresh beauty and autumn’s deep crooning; 
Of the snow-blast, the night wind, 
The tempest, life-laden ; 
God of light, God of grandeur, 
We adore Thee. 


God of the spirit of man, emerging, 

Warring against the shackles of darkness; 

God of strength, of freedom, of hope everlasting ; 
God of history, of science, of music symphonic; 
God of all Christ souls of all ages and peoples, 
Fulfilling the past, transcending the present, 
Insurgent, exulting, with eyes to the eastward: 
God of truth, God of progress, 

We extol Thee. 


God of our hearts, Father of mercy, 
Pitying, loving, craving affection ; 
God sacrificial, Calvary-proven ; 
Seeking the lost on the Marne and the Danube; 
Sun of all life, star of all peoples, 
Warming, enlightening, cheering and luring; 
God of humanity, God of compassion, 
Father of Christ who died for our saving, 
We love Thee. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK 








































The Ministry of Mysticism 


By J. J. Castleberry 


AN, as Sabatier has said, is incurably religious. 
But the particular type of religion which he de- 
velops is determined by the circumstance of tem- 
perament, training or environment. With one the pre- 
vailing quality is intellectual; with another it is aesthetic 


Now 


this emotional aspect of religion comes to its highest ex- 


or legalistic; while with another still it is emotional. 
pression in mysticism—the study of which has witnessed 
a revival of interest today, as also an increased apprecia- 
tion as regards its value in religious experience. 

The word “mysticism” comes down to us from the 
ancient Greek mysteries, celebrated each year at Athens. 
A mystic literally is one who has been initiated into some 
secret knowledge of divine things. Alike philosophic and 
religious, it is the effort of the mind to grasp finality, 
on the one hand, and of the heart to enjoy communion 
with the highest on the other. 

In his age-long quest of reality man has traveled in two 
paths, the one intellectual and the other spiritual. By 
purely intellectual processes he has failed to find the ulti- 
mate and eternal, and if left to his own postulates he 
must acknowledge that he lives not only in an unknown but 
Hence in sheer disappointment 


an unknowable world. 


he turns to spiritual methods. Mysticism is more than a 
philosophy, or a theory of knowledge, it is the art of 
establishing conscious personal relations with God. As 
Eucken points out, it is based upon the conviction that 
“the relation of man to God should not remain an external 
relation, but should become on the contrary an inner, vital 
relation ; and this can be realized only if man, in some way, 
becomes a partaker of the divine nature and life; that is, 
if God becomes really, vitally and immediately present in 


man’s inner being.” 
THE YEARNING FOR GOD 


Man at his deepest yearns to see and know God, to 
Mystic- 


ism is this craving ripened into a positive belief together 


attain to which, as Jesus tells us, is “life eternal.” 


with the actual practice of this belief. It is more than the 


human search for God; it is the enjoyment of the fruits 


of that search when once God is found. It rises higher 


than argument and recognizes no logic save the experi- 


nce of communion with the Divine. In this exalted re 
lation life answers to life and love to love. The mystic is 
the spiritual genius of the race, the specialist in the search 
for reality, taking his place alongside the poet, artist and 
musician. Interpreting to our dull minds, entangled as 
they are in the sense world, his own vision of things un- 
seen and eternal, he brings healing for “that human incom- 
pleteness which is the origin of our divine unrest.” 
Herein is discovered the tie that binds mysticism and 
religion together. It is that inward personal experience 
which is essential alike to both of them. Indeed, mysticism 
in its highest expression is religion in its most keen, intense 
and living stage. And this union, be it said, is strongest 
in Christianity, in which there has been throughout its his- 


tory a large mystical element. For assuredly at its very 
heart Christianity is a vital spiritual fellowship—“a relig- 
ion which lives and flourishes because its members experi- 
ence what its Founder experienced, the actual presence of 
God as the formative Spirit of a new creation.” 


THE CURRENT OF MYSTICISM 


It is interesting to follow the current of mysticism in 
Holy Scripture. This, however, is not so palpable in the 
Old Testament; for while the Hebrew people were pro- 
foundly religious yet they were too individualistic in their 
thought alike of man and God to develop the mystical 
temperament. Their attitude was rather that of naive 
realism and they had no depth of appreciation of the 
divine in nature. The keynote in the message alike of 
prophet and psalmist was justice and righteousness— 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
it moves 


Who 


can read the Gospel of John without breathing its sweet 


Sut when we come to the New Testament 


more distinctly along the high levels of the mystical. 
mystical atmosphere? And in Paul we find mysticism still 
more pronounced. He bases his faith and apostolic com- 
mission upon Christ's appearance on the Damascus road. 
He lodges the motive of his missionary journey to Europe 
in a vision and a voice at Troas. He recognizes the spir- 
ituality of matter and teaches the unity of all nature in 
Christ. Likewise the synoptic Gospels, while not written 
in the dialect of mysticism, plainly reveal its principles. 
For example: “Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God”; “The kingdom of God is within you”; 
ae © 


world’’—these lofty utterances have ever been as wine and 


I am with you always, even unto the end of the 


milk to the mystic’s soul. 

Turning from the Bible, we discover even in Plato the 
root idea of the mystical viewpoint—namely, the tendency 
to treat the sense world as unreal, shadowy and undivine. 
And while neither Jews nor Greeks were racially mys- 
tical, yet as their civilizations collapsed and the old order 
passed away. mysticism appeared, born out of world-weari- 
ness and deep religious need. Thus Philo, a Hellenized 
Jew of Alexandria, in his effort to reconcile religion and 
philosophy, clearly exhibited the mytsical attitude. Con- 
Jeing, he taught that the Logos 
dwells with him as his Wisdom, a kind of “second God,” 


ceiving God as Pure 


and that by this intermediate agency the worlds were cre- 
ated. 
contemplative mysticism of a later time, and without ques- 
tion his interpretations influenced early Christian thinking 


Even his ethical teachings were in accord with the 


in a high degree. 
EAST AND WEST 
In the third Christian century arose Neo-Platonism— 
with its abstract conception of God, its dualistic opposition 
of the divine and the earthly, its contempt for the world of 
the senses, its feeling of self-despair, its insistence upon 
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self-renunciation, and its desire for special divine revela- 
tion and enlightenment. It was not, however, until the 
ffth century that mysticism as a philosophy entered defi- 
nitely into Christian thinking. 

The foundation of mysticism in the west was laid by 
\ugustine, but it did not become a real factor in Roman 
Christianity until the twelfth century. Reacting 


Latin lic 


inst formalism and worldliness, people came increas- 


ga 
1 
Tiki 


ingly to desire a theology of the heart. Hence the rise of 
such orders as the Waldenses, Franciscans and Friends of 


all being the very flower and fruit of mystical re- 


is worthy of note that mysticism prepared the way 
for the Protestant reformation. Indeed, spiritual religion 
ays reacts against fossilized formulas; if it cannot re- 
them it will smite them. Luther was influenced by 
lauler, the German mystic, and though himself a man of 
ugged qualities, there were phases of his work that clearly 
manifested the mystical temperament. In his eucharistic 
loctrines he preserved certain mystical inheritances from 
the past. During the nineteenth century, however, and 
own to the present, the mystical flame has become a soft 
glow. The birth of science and the consequent revolution 
in men’s thinking, the coming of inventions, and the reign 
f the many-sided interests of the age, have rendered im- 
le the quiet and meditation necessary for the mys- 

‘al spirit to flourish. 
lo be sure, there has always been a saving remnant 
vho have caught and kept aglow the vision splendid. The 
hold 
And men like Emerson, 


H. Jowett and 


Quakers with their emphasis on the “inner light,” 
hip with the mystic spirit. 
Tennyson and Tolstoi, or J. Reginald 
Campbell have evidently drunk at the mystical fountain. 
Reassuring is it that certain of our best minds see signs 
today of a new revival of the mystical elements in our 
religion. Thus Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet, with 

re insight and vision, says: “A spiritual epoch is upon 
and it would seem as though humanity were on the 
point of struggling from beneath the crushing burden that 


eighs it down.” 
THE VALUE OF THE MYSTICAL 


It is true that mysticism unrestrained by reason becomes 
ll-balanced and thereby develops certain weaknesses or 

| tendencies. For instance, its over emphasis upon the 
emotions, its unhealthy introspection and self-criticism, its 
selfish spiritual individualism, its extreme subjectivity and 
ther worldliness, its tinge of pantheism, and its deprecia- 
But if the 
mystical consciousness can be steered clear of these per- 


tion of helps and agencies in the divine life. 


ersions it certainly has value for religion and life today. 
lt goes beneath the surface and finds the basic principle 
{all reality. Indeed, at bottom, emotion, and not logic, 
“The saint sees farther upon 
Thus 


is the master force of life. 
s knees than the philosopher upon his tip-toes.” 
t is the mystical element in religion that saves it from 
empty forms and meaningless dogmas and thereby keeps it 
fresh and vital, even as the warm pulsations of the Gulf 
Stream are felt amid the cold and ice of Arctic seas. 


Mysticism emphasizes to the personal and experiential 
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side of religion. This goes to the depths and has to do 
with religion in its inner and essential character. It is 
here that mysticism makes a distinct contribution. It is, 
as President King says, “a protest in favor of the whole 
man—the entire personality. It says that men can experi- 
ence, and live, and feel, and do more than they can formu- 
late, define, explain, or even fully express. Living is more 
than thinking.” 


SENSE AND SUPER-SENSI 


Mysticism also verifies the high sphere of the ideal and 
transcendental. We are so wrapped about with the world 
of sense and bound by the tyranny of things that we are 
in danger of losing all view of the “world beyond the 
world.” Especially is this true in an age of science when 
men are accustomed to determine things by outward and 
concrete tests. But the mystic discerns a reality which 
transcends sense; he lives in a world of spirit—of ideals, 
dreams and high hopes. And what is this but the exten- 
sion of man’s consciousness to new and higher levels which 
For it 


is at this high altitude that there is experienced the inrush 


in turn become centers for new and higher living? 


of a larger, diviner Life, and the soul feels, as Lowell 
says 


h is God. 


That perfect disenthrallment whic 
By this fine spiritual intuition mysticism saves religion 
It is like the 
gentle dews or refreshing showers falling upon the thirsty 
is like the 


bracing ozone breathed at the summit of some Matterhorn 


from apathy, decadence and degeneration. 
earth and calling it into life and beauty. It 


or Pike’s Peak, setting the nerves atingle and flushing the 
face with health. It is like the kiss of sunlight at early 
dawn awakening the world from its slumber and making 
all nature vocal with joy and song. The mystics, indeed, 
despite all weaknesses and eccentricities, have again and 
again infused new energy into the life of the kingdom and 
under their inspiring leadership it has moved forward 


Fair as the moon 
Clear as the 


Terrible as an 


sun, 


army with banners. 


3y its emphasis upon the inner life mysticism furnishes 
the basis of universal religion, and thereby tends to create 
a world brotherhood—a brotherhood of the spirit. It goes 
beneath the things that divide and segregate humanity—as 
age, creed, race or culture—and rebukes our unbrother- 
liness and artificial distinctions. It springs from the great 
deeps of the soul. Thus in the prayer of Jesus, whom 
Canon Moberly calls the true mystic—in that notable peti- 
tion for the oneness of his people—our Lord not only had 
in mind a practical ideal, but what is more he was giving 
expression to the universal character of true spiritual 
religion. 

INSIGHT AND PRACTICI 

Mysticism redeems religious experience from the dead 
level of monotony and infuses the spirit of joy and hope 
and peace. When all barriers are overcome between the 
soul and God—the great mystic achievement—there comes 
a sense of rest like the breathing of a sweet babe upon its 


mother’s breast. To Professor James optimism is one of 
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the fairest flowers in the garden of mystic consciousness. 
The true mystic feels in all earthly things “bright shoots 
of everlastingness,” and for him “the shadows cast by the 
transient, the imperfect and the unworthy have passed 
away forever.” 

Mysticism may have its limitations, but it commands the 
respect of all who understand its aims and ideals. United 
with the practical the whole life is thereby enriched and 
invigorated. Thus Hocking, in lofty eloquence, says: 
“Any given moment of life must choose between two goods, 
psychologically incompatible. On the one hand, the peace 
of the hermit, the silence of the forest, the exaltation of 
sacrifice, the mightiness of simplification and unity, the joy 
of self-abandonment, the calm of absolute contemplation, 
the vision of God. On the other hand, the variety and 
stress of life, the zest of common ends, the mastery of 
means, the glory of infinite enterprise, the pride of crea- 
tivity and self-possession. The modern world as a whole 
has made its choice. But there is a better choice—namely, 
the choice of both. For the life of each is that it may lose 
itself, from time to time, in the life of the other. And this, 
which is obvious in things partial, is true—and even 


chiefly true—in things total.” 


The Japanese Problem in 


California 


By Harvey Hugo Guy 


[IkX Japanese problem in California is by no means 
as complicated a matter as certain of our leaders 
would have us believe, nor is it of such menacing 
yroportions. 


I It contains in reality only three elements 


and these are not all equally important. I am omitting, 
purposely, the problem which arises from the use which 
is often made of this issue by ambitious politicians. 

The economic vacuum which these industrious people 
hill was created by two quite different movements. In the 
first place the Chinese exclusion law cut off the labor 
supply from China. Then the rush of American boys 
from the country to the city withdrew a large and essen- 
tial population from the farming districts. The demand 
created by these two movements drew in laborers from 
every available direction. With other nationals, espe 


he Japanese. They 


cially Portugese and Mexicans, came t 
were ignorant of any intention of coming into conflict with 
or of displacing the American laborers. They intentionally 
drove no one out; they simply came in response to a need. 
It was the action of the law of supply and demand. What- 
ever results followed, the Japanese were merely the inno- 
cent victims of circumstances over which they had no 
control. 


COMPETITION IN THE LABOR MARKET 


And yet no one who understands the situation denies 
that their presence gave rise to certain unfortunate prob- 
lems. At first it was competition in the matter of wages, 
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the Japanese working for less than the Americans. The 
folly of that, however, was soon discovered and it was not 
long before they were among the highest paid workmen, 
Then their living conditions were different, if not lower, 
than the Americans. They were more industrious than 
the laborers from other countries. They worked longer 
hours and were more patient under trying circumstances, 
‘hey succeeded and were, consequently, envied. Such, 
with various other unimportant details, is the labor prob- 
lem, serious but not insoluble. Time and good-will wil] 
surely make the necessary adjustments. 

As a rule Americans in California do not invite the 
Japanese to social functions. With some notable exceptions 
Balls and 


theater parties are not places where Japanese are wel- 


they are never present on these occasions. 
comed. They are not sought as members of American 
churches and are denied the privileges of the Y. M. and 
Y.W.C. A. They are placed under a general social ostra- 
cism which at the present shows few signs of relenting. 
As a result they are forced to live in specified districts, to 
arrange for their own social entertainment and naturally to 
speak their native language. The inevitable tendency of 
such a condition is to encourage the perpetuation of ancient 
customs and habits and to put off, indefinitely, the com- 
plete assimilation of a considerable population. The one 
ray of hope seen here is in the better relations existing in 
certain localities between American-born Japanese boys 
and girls and our youth of the same age. We shall have to 
wait on a better day and a broader spirit to solve this 
problem. 


CALIFORNIA’S RACE PREJUDICE 


Social and industrial problems will surely yield to candid 
consideration, but will the race problem yield so readily? 
In spite of denials by labor leaders and certain friendly 
advocates of constructive immigration policies this is a 
race problem. The majority of the people of California 
believe the Japanese, as a race, are not assimilable; that 
their political, social and religious views differ radically 
from ours; that their race inheritances stand as imppassible 
barriers in the way of their full and free appreciation of 
our institutions. Even if in this view the Californians are 
wrong, the very fact that they so think is in itself a matter 
of grave importance and may not lightly be passed over. 
From the California point of view the worst thing which 
can be said of these people is that they are Japanese. They 
are industrious, they are law-abiding, they are intelligent— 
these facts are admitted by every one; but they are Japa- 
nese. So reasons the Californian. And there you have 
Even this 
situation, however, is not quite hopeless and shows some 


the real problem which demands consideration. 


signs of a satisfactory settlement, unless the issue is forced. 
Not long ago one of America’s upstanding labor leaders, 
peaking at a banquet where Japanese and Americans were 

resent, made the significant observation: ““The more I see 
of you Japanese the less you look like Japs to me.” 

It seems almost like flying in the face of Providence to 
dare to suggest that there is a solution, peaceful and equit- 
Yet I dare to 
In the first place, whatever other things enter 


able, even of this distressing problem. 
suggest it. 
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in and demand consideration you have here a mental state 
which must be dealt with. The fear that there is danger 
of the Pacific states being inundated by a rising tide of 
Japanese immigration must be removed. That fear exists. 
Suppose there are no sufficient grounds for such a fear, 
and there are not, nevertheless the fear is deeply seated in 
the minds of many Californians and must not be over- 
looked. 
stopped, and the Gentleman’s Agreement in the minds of 
Californians has not accomplished this, that fear would be 
dispelled and a state of quietness restored in which all 


If the immigration of laborers were effectively 


other problems and difficulties could be resolved without 
The mind thus attained 
assure a saner and more friendly treatment of those Japa- 
Until 
such a state of mind is created we hope in vain for better 


nervousness. peace of would 


nese who will be left after the main tide recedes. 
conditions. Once immigration is stopped to the satisfac- 
tion of the people of this state they will be ready, and I 
venture to say, willing and anxious, to deal fairly with 
those who remain. 


CITIZENSHIP FOR JAPANESE NOW HERE 


In spite of all laws and restrictions a considerable Japa- 
nese population will always remain in this state and if they 
are not fairly dealt with we leave untouched a cause of 
continual future friction which prophesies a very unpleas- 
ant if not intolerable situation. The dictates of our civili- 
zation and the imperatives of common fairness demand 
hat we treat all people who are legally and rightfully here 
with equal justice. To restrict immigration is one thing, 
to circumscribe and regulate with unnecessary strictness 
the lives of those now within our gates is quite another 
thing. 

lhe one action which would solve all problems, settle 
all difficulties would be the granting of citizenship to those 
Japanese now rightfully in our country who can meet the 
requirements and satisfy us of their good faith in seeking 
3y such action, and by it alone, will 
this vexatious matter be finally and peacefully adjusted. 
If such action is not taken we may expect the so-called 


to become citizens. 


Japanese problem to come up at every meeting of the state 
legislature and be used as a convenient football by every 
aspiring politician for years to come. Unless something 
is done at once conditions will grow more serious as the 
years pass, to the great embarrassment of all well-meaning 
citizens of both nations. Why not face the facts and settle 
the matter once and for all? 

The remaining task of assimilation will not be accom- 
plished by our usual laissez faire methods. National unity 
is not a thing whch comes about through the “melting-pot” 
process. It is accomplished, if ever, by persistent, ag- 


gressive endeavor. It is a growth, it is education, and 


these require effort. If we expect to gain this high end 
without jeopardizing the contributions which the contrast- 
ing peoples of our land can make to the national life it 
must be done on the basis of our highest ideals. There 


must be a return on our part to first principles, a rebirth 


of our national spirit, a rennaisance of our earlier and 


wholly unselfish patriotism. After testing the peoples 
within our borders by these high standards, applied with- 
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out prejudice, we may then speak of unassimilible elements 
with intelligence, but not until definite and sympathetic 
efforts have been put forth may we fairly use such terms. 


How We Charted Our 
Church 


By Frank Yeigh 


HE idea popped one ordinary day into the head 

of an ordinary garden variety church member: 

“I'd like to see my church charted, like the finan- 

cial men and the commercial men and the survey experts 

do with the cost of living—and dying, the trend of the 

market, the rise and fall, especially the fall, of stocks, the 

growth of crime, or taxes, or field crops, or divorces. 

Everything and everybody is charted these days,” thought 

he, “and I'd like to see my kirk sized up and analyzed in 
the same way.” 

That was the start of the business, for in course of time 
the Idea became a Fact, and this is the story of how it so 
became, and some of the results observable up-to-date. 
His church has 1200 members, in a city of half a million, 
and is regarded as a leader in liberality and enterprise 
and is therefore often held up as a bright and shining 
light and a notable example. And when a church gets that 
reputation, even though more or less deserved, then it 
needs a chart as a corrective of possible conceit and 
an antidote to the notion that it has reached its limit of 
exertion and service and can afford to rest on its oars. 

This young business man became so possessed with his 
new Idea that he sprung it one night at a supper of the 
Men’s Club. The hundred masculine grown-ups approved 
and applauded—in general terms. Heretofore it had been 
a nebulous sort of an organization, notable chiefly for sup- 
pers and speeches and unanimously-passed resolutions. He 
challenged them to their faces: “what do you men know 
about your church; of its programme and efficiency and 
management? I’d like to see ourselves charted, fearless- 
ly, relentlessly but fairly, to see how near we are to a 
hundred per cent standard—or how far below it.” 


PUTTING THE IDEA THROUGH 


“Good idea, Smith,” said Jones. “Guess you're right,” 
said Black. 
spoken and familiar Brown. Of course it was left for 
Smith to put it through. One man must, it seems, do the 
work of a score or a hundred. 


“Put it through, old man,” suggested the free- 


So he went to work, first 
securing the co-operation of his pastor, who was delighted 
with his plan. Two representatives were invited from 
every organization and body to a meeting, and they came, 
unofficially and undelegated. It was a queer kind of a 
get-together, headless and tailless so it appeared. No min- 
utes were read or taken, although 210 minutes were used 
up, for it lasted three blessed hours and then the sexton 
turned off a switch as a hint of bedtime. The president 
of the Men’s Club remarked on the way home: “Well, 


I declare, that was the most remarkable church meeting 
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I have attended for years, and one of the most inter- 
It surely was an eye-opener to me.” 

What did he mean? What happened to make the dozen 
men and women in the vestry forget the clock or the 
This: Some one described the work and 
functions of each body represented; what it should do, 


esting. 


outside world? 


and what was the matter with 
tell 
was a heart-to-heart seance, and cross-examinations fol- 


what it was and is doing, 
it that it was not accomplishing more. I you it 
Even the Ses- 
The latter 


lowed that would beat any court record. 
sion was not exempt, or, indeed, the pastor. 
told us of his job and we realized for the first time what 

big one it is. Talk about a minister earning his stipend! 
He showed clearly that he needed more help, and that 


from all concerned, especially his elders. One of the elders 


then took the floor as he outlined the supposed functions 
of that august body. He frankly acknowledged a gulf 
between the ideal and the actual, and admitted that as 
the senior and responsible body in the congregation, it was 
not covering its whole task. 


REVIEWING THE CHURCH 


Then one of the Sunday School superintendents came 


under fire. How many scholars on the roll? How many 


Why the 
To what extent is the school organized and 


should there be in a church of 1200 members? 
discrepancy ¢ 
graded? Organized, yes, in an old-fashioned way; but 


Needs? 


ent’s chance for he named a dozen in as many seconds. 


graded only in name. That was the superintend- 


What about the boy and girl end of the church and 
school? Anything specially being done for them, Sundays 


Who 
Are the youth of our church 


programme ¢ 


and week-days, in a mid-week are 


their teachers’ Qualified? 
being interested and held as recruits? What, a leakage of 
hity per cent between adolesence and maturity! Teachers’ 
meeting gone to seed, eh? Better equipment needed, eh? 
Well, we'll see about that later. 

Then the dear women folks came under review. The 
president of one feminine organization estimated that they 
were only reaching half of the women of the congregation 
through the various service channels, while only a fourth 
were contributing specially to missions. So all down, or 
up, the line we went. The choir got some knocks—that’s 
what choirs are for, some seem to think. The ushering 
end of the church services was looked into and especially 
the seat allocations, though there are no such things as 
pew rents in this church. The business end of the con- 
gregation was also examined as to insurance, office meth- 
ods, banking, and finances generally. We were all sur- 
prised at the fine modern system in use and the clock- 
like working of the whole business part of a church unit 
that has an annual turn-over of nearly $50,000. 

No less than ten clubs, schools, societies or other or- 
ganizations were canvassed. Not even Smith knew there 
More than can 
be adequately set down in a column of space. 


were so many. What were the results? 
In the first 
place, it reduced our congregational conceit, our fine self- 
complacency, for we had been rather struck on ourselves 


through receiving too much praise and flattery until we 


did. 
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had begun to think we were a Fine Example and a Great 
Leader in our denomination—always a dangerous state 
of mind! 

CONSTRUCTIVE OUTCOME 

The best thing, however, about this unofficial and semi- 
private “inquest” was the constructiveness of the sugges- 
tions. If we had stopped with admissions of failure or de- 
feat, it would have taken the heart out of us, for we 
really have a good record as churches go, but as each sec- 
tion was studied, excellent suggestions came and, so the 
meeting ended with a real benefit and benediction. 

That was a year ago or more. What is the tale today? 
Has anything come 
Did Smith’s Idea work out? I should say it 
It started Things, and they haven't stopped yet. The 
church was really charted, on paper, showing at a glance 


Did things end with the beginning? 
of it all? 


the entire organization, and that came as a surprise to 
everybody. No one realized that there were so many rami- 
fications to the church’s life and service, or that there 
were so many workers. Here are some of the tangible 
The session has added six new elders 


to its strength in order to cover its work more adequately, 


results to date: 


which has included a follow-up of a community canvass 
carried out, in co-operation with two neighboring churches, 
by the Men’s Club. 
The elders’ districts were reorganized as well. 

We 


a Director of Religious Ed- 


You see they, too, were awakened to 
action. 

You wouldn’t recognize the old Sunday School. 
have the latest Idea in staff 
ucation and a salaried trained worker among the girls. 
The Sunday School staff has been reorganized, a real 
graded system set up, the whole seating of the school im- 
proved, a genuine teachers’ supper meeting held monthly, 
the ‘teen age boys and girls and the adults have their de- 


partments and a junior congregation, with over a hundred 


in attendance, is a going concern, while a flourishing 
creche is conducted at the same time. The Men’s Associa- 
tion has come, as I have said, from the clouds to the earth, 
and are getting behind things as never before, including 
a Daily Vacation Bible School. 

I’m not sure what the women have done, but I am told 
that they have had the best season’s meetings in their his- 
I take it therefore 
that they are holding their own in the procession. They 
raised, as by-product, $1,000 to fix up the church, gave 
our minister a new gown, and helped to robe the choir. 
Then at our last annual meeting, the old-timers were 
In addition to the formal writ- 
ten reports, a representative of each organization told of 
its work, much as was done in our famous little meeting, 


tory, with growth all along the line. 


startled by an innovation. 


giving such a bird’s eye view of the church as a whole as 
they had never before heard. 

There’s more to be chronicled, but the high cost of 
paper forbids. Smith’s charting Idea has stirred up the 
dry bones, awakened some of the dead, put new heart 
into the minister, increased Church and Sunday School 
and prayer service attendance, and best of all, the addi- 
tions of new members on profession of faith in Christ 
have gone past all previous records. 

Charting a church? Why not? 









ONSIDER, if you will, Smith, Brown, Jones and 
Robinson. They are pilgrims together on a road 
that leads west; on a road that leads to the land of 
the sun; and they know not the day nor the hour when 
they may suddenly reach their destination. 
And first consider Smith. In appearance he is just like 
soiled working clothes, and then walk moodily and in a 
Here they mechanically 


all the other Smiths who gulp breakfasts after donning 


half stupor to roaring factories. 
perform some more or less complex, but always stultifying, 
task, until their minds are too paralyzed with fatigue even 
to absorb the headlines of the evening editions. Then they 
return to crowded residence quarters, partake of heavy 
dinners, smoke briefly and somnolently and in shirt sleeves, 
and then go quickly to bed to gather sufficient energy for 
And tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomor- 
row are always the same for Smith. Occasional one-day 


the morrow. 


holidays do punctuate this sordid monotony, and these 
mean more sleep, more smoking in shirtsleeves and larger 
meals. 


SMITH 


But never can Smith’s poor, sodden mind rise to a level 
f alertness which would permit it to absorb anything that 
by any looseness of diction might be called “intellectual.” 
Long repetition of the dreary routine has made of life 
nothing but an unvarying string of days to be lived 
through, ambitionless, hopeless and productive of nothing 
save a bare living for himself and family. 

In fact, Smith has ceased to care about almost every- 
He was 


thing—and he never did care about very much. 
only very vaguely conscious that there was a war in Eu- 
rope, and he had no idea whatever where Europe was or 
what it might be. Geographical nam-. outside his home 
city mean nothing to him; matters religious, philosophical, 
scientific, historical or biographical lack meaning alto- 
gether. He knows nothing whatever of these things and 
he cares absolutely less than nothing about them. He lives 
a life just a trifle more rational than that of an intelligent 
horse; he is at least not precisely unhappy, but that is 
about all there is to it. So much for Smith. 

But Brown has gotten a bit further along in the matter 
f material prosperity and mental cultivation. The nature 
of his work requires more skill and the remuneration 
permits certain small luxuries, including an automobile of 
a not altogether unpopular breed. His hours of work 
give him a period of leisure and he is not that fatigue- 


poisoned that he cannot enjoy it. 
BROWN 


Brown reads the daily paper quite thoroughly and, after 
swallowing the astute editorials, bones and all, orates vol- 
ubly on all subjects, taking exactly the standpoint of the 
editor, even when that standpoint periodically flatly con- 
tradicts itself—as editorial standpoints always do, when 
the views of the intelligent minority seep down into the 


Westward Ho! 


By T. Swann Harding 





skulls of those who mistake impulse for reason. He also 
reads that weekly of stupendous circulation, of which a 
perspicacious individual has remarked that it prints some 
fiction among its advertising matter. He also reads occa- 
sional “meaty” articles of doubtful logic and pronounced 
injustice, which are so written as to prove what the man 
who paid the writer had it in mind to prove 

And Brown drapes these shallow trifles of erudition 
about him so that they go a long way. For he has ready- 
made opinions on everything and bland solutions for all 
problems, however complex and puzzling they may be to 
those stupid, graft-controlled minds now in authority. 
And he has also a moderate amount of ambition, largely 
composed of a more or less articulate desire to rise in his 
own social stratum to a sufficient height that he may some 
day pop excitedly through the crust and into the sediment 
of the stratum just above. Of such is the personality of 
Brown. 


JONES 


Jones, however, is a still more intelligent and therefore, 
perhaps, a more miserable man than either Smith or 
Brown. For Jones has had a moderately good schooling 
enough, at least, to make him realize what he ought to be 
and to comprehend the impossibility of his ever being it. 
Jones has a nice, gentlemanly position, in contrast to the 
jobs held by Smith and Brown; he does not punch a time- 
clock, and he does have a desk with a telephone on it. 
True enough he does not receive weekly the rotund pay- 
envelope that is extended to Brown; but then he is paid 
by check and thus gains in dignity what he loses in cur- 
rency. 

Yes, Jones somehow knows that he ought to be able to 
discuss classic fiction intelligently and to speak of the 
characters thereof with the easy familiarity born of wide 
reading. He knows that his conversation should be sea- 
soned at intervals with interpolated French phrases; that 
he should have read lots and lots of essays and books on 
scientific whatnot; that he should apply himself and take 
the course which inevitably and quickly teaches any man 
to open the door of the “superintendent’s office” from the 
inside. 

But Jones also is saddled to heavy and onerous obliga- 
tions in the way of family and relatives, and the calls 
upon him are almost innumerable. Thus, while his intelli- 
gence tells him what he should have read and studied and 
digested in order to appear cultured, he is compelled to 
forsake classic literature, manilla paper-bound reviews and 
full regimental sized symphony orchestras, for a prosaic 
evening employment which adds sufficient to his limited 
income to enable him to meet his very honorable obliga- 
tions. And he does meet them and has a certain amount 
of satisfaction in the thought that he has done so. He 
lives decently, is highly respected, could be trusted with 
any man’s new lawn-mower and—worst of all—he thinks. 
He thinks, and realizes what he would like to be; what 
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he feels he owes it to himself to do to help him realize a 
very real ambition he has; yes, poor fellow, he thinks— 
and that accounts for the fact that the corners of his 
mouth droop just a bit; he thinks and is thereby—un- 
happy. 

ROBINSON 


But Robinson—ah, there is a man! For by luck and 
pluck Robinson has acquired a university degree and a 
most eminently dignified academic vocation. Consequently 
his remuneration is even less than that of Jones; but he has 
a much larger desk, and a bookcase and filing cabinet be- 
sides—and, to cap all, a laboratory. Robinson is stoop- 
shouldered from reading while walking and from peering 
through a microscope; his clothes are in the last stages 
of senility and his beard is irregular, divergent in air and 
sadly lacking in unity of purpose. But he does not care, 
for his mind is in the clouds. 

Robinson, too, has obligations which press upon him for 
time and money and his academic burdens are onerous. 
But he is that weird neurotic type that makes time for all 
things and attends to all things. Some inexorable master 
drives unceasingly from within and Robinson’s life is one 
unremitting effort and accomplishment. 

In a Heckel this type of mind discovers and classifies 
thousands of biological specimens; in a Napoleon it 
sweeps conqueringly across Europe until that mysterious 
Power which makes and unmakes kings calls a halt, as is 
so strikingly delineated by Tolstoi; in a Darwin it piles 
evidence on evidence for twenty years before enunciating 
a doctrine ; in a Samuel Butler it paints, and composes, and 
writes, and publishes at the author’s expense, but is ever 
active ; in an Emerson it follows literature and the lecture 
platform with the intense devotion born of duty to the 
most sacred of all obligations ; in a Jose Echegaray it makes 
a brilliant scientist and an authoritative mathematician, 
while at the same time finding the means to give Spain 
her leading dramatist and one of her best modern poets. 
And in Robinson this mind made him work and study on 
scientific subjects; and then, refusing to let him rest, this 
pulsating urge impelled him to outline courses for inves- 
tigation and to write abstruse theses which may never see 
print. 

WHITHER? 


Yes; consider, if you will, Smith, Brown, Jones and 
Robinson, all heading westward toward the portals of that 
unknown realm just beyond the farthest isle. If what 
Robinson does is necessary to a life rightly and honestly 
lived, what is to become of Smith, Brown and Jones? If 
what Smith does is the correct thing to do, what a hideous 
waste of effort on the part of Robinson! 

Ask any one of them why he lives as he does and you 
will get in every case essentially the same answer—he 
really cannot do otherwise; he is following some little 
understood and half-realized urge, and he cannot do other- 
wise. Smith does not know and he has no desire what- 
ever to know much; Brown knows enough to laugh at the 
word symphony and is blissfully content with what he 
knows; Jones knows enough to think cheap literature 
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disgusting, and he would know more, but honor binds him 
to a duty which precludes the possibility of further intel. 
lectual attainment ; and Robinson know. a very great deal, 
knows that he can never learn half he wishes to learn, yet 
feels the spell of that something which drives him, as with 
a lash, to apply himself and to be the scholar. 

Are we then but unconscious automatons acting blindly 
in unquestioning response to a_ conscious intelligence 
which sweeps through from some mysterious realm, and 
into our delicate mechanisms, and holds us forever in its 
hypnotic spell? Does this master intelligence make of us 
minute fractions of its entire personality into which it 
pours itself, as does in lesser fashion the mind of the hu- 
man hypnotist animate the organism of his subject? Is in- 
stinct, after all, the sheltering cloak of ignorance we use to 
justify actions we cannot explain, just as the hypnotic sub- 
ject seeks to justify by subterfuge his waking performance 
of suggestions received in trance? Are we then in the 
grip of philosophy of “The Mysterious Stranger?” 


FOLLY AND WISDOM 


To reason seems folly. To live blindly seems folly. 
Think not of it, O man! Think not of it! For here is the 
path of madness and of disaster. Think not, but live! 

Yet, when everything is most irrational, most disordered 
and most perplexing, there comes brooding over the trou- 
bled spirit some cool, calm, quiet assurance that all is well. 
Stealing in upon us it caresses and calms. Without in- 
voking the unreasoned optimism of smirking Doctor Pan- 
gloss, we are yet aware that the cruel storm of conflicting 
emotions is allayed; doubtings and questionings cease; 
some unknown Power has commanded “Peace be still!” 
and we are lulled to rest. 

At such moments as this we seem to see behind the veil 
which is partially drawn aside for our inspection, that 
mystic land of dreams lying beyond life’s farthest moun- 
tain range, like the blue plains of Erewhon seen by the 
exhausted traveler through a rift in the clouds and a 
crevice in the cliffs. Like Confucius, we doubt the reality 
of life and affirm the reality of dreams. This is the vision 
which has lightened and made possible myriads of lives; we 
cannot believe it to be some treacherous mirage luring us 
on to disappointment and despair. This has been the fer- 
vent hope of man in all ages as he journeys— 


“But always toward the beckoning West, 
The sunset land of heart’s desire, 
The caravans go down to Death, 
The Kings of Zidon and of Tyre.” 


And, meditate and dogmatize as much as we please, it 
is ultimately impossible for us to doubt that to Smith, 
Brown, Jones and Robinson will come appropriate com- 
‘sunset land of heart’s desire’”—in so 


pensations in that 


far as they have followed the divine light in-sincerity and 
in truth. We can but postulate that Robinson deserves a 
goodly situation there as a regard of merit and accomplish- 
ment; and that Smith deserves as much and will receive 
it as mere evidence, among other things, of cosmic justice. 
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Hating Hatred 


NATOLE FRANCE is telling his fellow scribblers 
he hates nothing except hatred. The most neces- 
sary and the simplest task confronting preachers 
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care-lined, sin-marked and latent with burden-weariness, in- 
scrutable, human faces the essence of our democracy; 
Faces of boys in swimming holes seen from the swiftly racing 
train—boyish faces with impish eyes kindled from fellow- 
ship with the fine abandon of nature naked and unspoiled; 
one of such will one day carry President-burdens, another 


interpret the heart of Jesus to “those who grope in dark- 
ness;” 

Faces of unborn babies that cheated mother’s kiss and caress; 

Faces that orphans see of parents who died before they could 
remember, kind faces of lonely fancies born; sad faces of 
these orphans weary of official charity. 

What a world of faces! 
Faces pity faces which congratulate 
themselves and patronage you; ostrich-like faces buried in 
a mask of sand; junk-pile faces gathering everything that 
comes along; shifty faces refusing your face; faces looking 
down; faces gibbering in imbecility born of untoward pas- 
sion; faces of world-Lincolns, gazing kindly through mists 
of sorrow; faces of doctors written over with the secrets of 
human frailty; faces of spiritual sceptics libelling human 
nature; spiritual faces of hell-theology doubters achieving 
God in the heart of their fellows; good-hope faces of simple 
Christians: 


The Face of God in the Face of a Friend when hell breaks 
loose! 


and teachers, he suggests, is that involved in making 
hatred hated. A salty and ancient wisdom attaches 
«9 his declaration: “I hate him who debases man to the 
level of the beast by inciting him to attack anybody who 
does not resemble him.” 

Perhaps the old copy book adage is off key and it is 
not love of money that is the root of evil. There is a 
quality or instinct Charles Lamb tells about in an essay 
on “imperfect sympathies.” The gentlest of English writ- 
ers, and one of the most intensely human, said he could 
well understand how two men meeting on the street for 
the first time in their lives should take off their coats and 
gr:pple in a fight. 

“The difference between Arabs and Persians is the same 
as that between the date and its stone,” runs an Arabian 
roverb. Out of such a sentiment widely implanted one 
ould see wars nourished along for a millennium. Then 
probably there would be a cessation of war and the biog- 
rapher of a conqueror would write again: “He created a 
solitude and called it peace.” One cannot witness the 
grand old man of French culture saying what he does 
and not be thoughtful about it. 

“Whether we like it or not,” says France, “the time has 

me when we must either become citizens of the world 

r see the whole of civilization perish.” 

Cart SANDBURG. 


which themselves, 


Cyprus R. MITCHELL. 


Axioms 


HERE is more religion in a pagan faith than in a 
loveless orthodoxy. 
The unforgivable sin is to be unable to forgive. 
Love in a house of sin is more to be preferred than 
hatred in a house of God. 
Dogmatism builds fences, love builds bridges. 
When the devil would play his last card, he divides 
churches. 


Faces 


Theology plus religion is divine; theology minus re- 
. 5 8) 


morning, faces, faces, faces; lic ‘py oe 
igion is devilish. 


\ 

E Each day new faces—old faces new with meaning;— 

Every day, what a world of faces! 

How the memory wanders in a wilderness of faces! 

The face of the “first beloved” (infinitely tender memory!); 

The faces of first school teachers, to live with us while life 
shall last; 

Faces of ministers praying or care-lined, reflecting the tragedy 
of the soul and carrying the burden of eternity; 

Faces of lawyers, wise, worldly-wise, troubled from leashed- 
in ideals; 

Faces of store clerks which seem always to ask, “Something 

you?”—hired tired faces; 

Faces of mothers and babies on hot days in trains and sta- 
tions with a hundred needs eliciting pity but baffling the 
soul for rational help and sympathy. 

The solitary beautiful face seen from a train, in a crowd, in 
a newspaper daily, face washed out on the billows of faces, 
the one divine face you feel would understand, beloved face 
treasured in the locket of your heart; 

Wistful faces of street urchins hungrily scanning the face 
of the rich man’s pampered chick, wallowing in El Dorado 
pulence; 


When the church begins to dispute as to the way into 
the kingdom, it is pretty sure to find itself several leagues 
without its walls. 

Some churchmen who think they hold the keys of the 
kingdom, cannot of right claim even a peep-hole through 
the gates. 

Pride makes strange bedfellows, among religionists and 
rogues. 

When the spirit of Truth is come, churches will not 
need world conferences on Christian unity. 

An eloquent prayer is no sign of a good Christian; nor 
is eloquent cursing necessarily the sign of a lost soul. 

When the church begins to argue, the devil can at last 
take a much-needed vacation. 

It is somewhat more important to save the world than 
a denomination. 

The Kaiser, plotting to gobble up the world, had nothing 
on some denominational leaders. 

When the church begins to realize that it has a message, 
the world will begin to listen to it. 

It is a far cry from winning in a religious argument to 
losing oneself in service for God. 


Faces of politicians canvassing votes—whenever you think of 
them they are always canvassing votes; 

aces of country people looking out of trains at the railway 
depots—with eyes like quiet cattle and chewing, chewing, 
as cattle chew cud, faces simple, freckled, unconsciously 
‘umorous, drooping before the gaze of strangers, some 


F 


THomas Curtis CLARK. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Altar or Organ—Again 
Epitork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


Christian 


Mr. Hopkins in The 
more 


To me the correspondence of 
September 23 


seen on the 


Century of raises a involved 


question than may be surface, for in the new 


revelation which the heavenly Father is making to his chil- 


dren in these days, the natural form follows the concept of 
the spiritual truth, 
The altar primarily stands for the half truth of the atone- 
for the God 
countenance his worshippers, for the mediatorship of which the 
Catholic The altar of the 
church followed the primitive instinct of 
And the 


military 


ment, who demands a sacrifice before he will 


church is the paramount example. 


local semi-civilized 


man. churches which have kept their adherents in 


fear and in discipline have been those which have 


known best how to appeal to the conscience and fears of the 


unknown which makes cowards of us all. 


The article in question is also an admirable example of the 


mind which naturally associates the spiritual with the garb 


of the worshippers. Anything not customary shocks what the 


writer thinks is his spiritual and aesthetic taste. A fleshy gen- 


tleman, Mr. Hopkins tells us, conducted the “worshipful sac- 


holy communion” dressed in a cool white suit, 


“Palm 


you! 


rament of the 


called by the world a Beach.”” The gentleman in ques- 


tion according to correspondent had no galluses, but 


like some of the eminent prophets of old, wore a leather girdle 
loins. Mr. 


irreverence by informing us that his sandals were white. 


about his Hopkins closes his awful example of 


I wonder just what the purpose of the editor was in allow- 


ing the valuable space of The Christian Century to be filled 


with the description of the raiment of this ministerial heavy- 


weight. Is it to allow men of the correspondent’s profession 


to see the proper style of clothes? And are draw a 


we to 


color line with black as sacred and white as taboo? Does the 


editor assume that his readers need a page of ecclesiastical 


fashions, with proper color and altitudinal or longitudinal sup- 
port? 

Or is it necessary for our heavy-proportioned brethren to 
dress in a warm suit and suffer heat in this world, rather than 
to take a 


churches of 


chance of heat in the next? ‘One of the country 
refused to extend a call to a 
brilliant young minister because he went to church and con- 
Albert coat on a 
that the young 


common sense for 


our denomination 


ducted the service in a long black Prince 


The 


show a 


very warm day. deacons considered 


brother did not proper amount of 
their community. 

Mr. Editor, where are we minisiers at? We cannot please 
the aforesaid deacons and your very particular correspond- 
ents. Will you not establish a department in your enterprising 


defining ministers’ (that is, male ministers’) 


And do not 


paper, carefully 


proper apparel? forget to mention a clothing 
house in these days where a prophet’s proper wardrobe can 
be purchased within the limits of the prophet’s exchequer. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


Did Jesus Use Force? 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


Jesus, upon 


Conneaut, O. 


It is universally believed by the Christian world that 
a certain occasion, used physical force in casting 
from the temple at Jerusalem men who were selling sheep, 


oxen and doves. 


Taking the King James version as criterion we see it stated 
therein that with the aid of a scourge he used physical force 
in driving from the temple not only oxen and sheep but men. 

The point which I would like to bring out here is as to 
whether, by using the new American Standard version it can 
positively be affirmed that the same method was used by Jesus 


in casting the men out as was used by him in casting out the 
sheep and the oxen. 

Elsewhere in the Bible we find Paul giving the injunction, 
“Put away the wicked man from among yourselves.” No one 
would think of asserting that Paul meant that physical force 
should be used in putting this command into execution. 

Did Jesus cast the men out with his hands, or did he cast 
them out by another method? As their hearts were with their 
treasure did he leave them with little incentive and desire to 
remain? 

Did he drive them out by driving out their animals and thus 
Did he cast them out by con- 
Which 


compelling them to follow? 
demning their conduct and command them to get out? 
of all these methods did he use? 

The account as given in John 2:15 (New American Standard 
version) would seem to lend color to the idea that Jesus used 
physical force on the sheep and the oxen only, for here we 
find the statement, ““And he made a scourge of cords, and cast 
all out of the temple, both the sheep and the oxen.” 

“Both” means two sheep and oxen. After having done this 
the account said to those who sold the doves, 
“Take have to be admitted that 
it is one thing to cast men out by the 


states that he 
these things hence.” It will 
use of a scourge and 
quite another thing to cast them out by telling them to “take 
these things hence”; and of course, thus take themselves hence 
at the time. 

least, that 


methods in this instance be a course of conduct in keeping with 


same 


Last, but not can the idea Jesus used violent 


his teachings, and with his conduct upon all other occasions? 
Mrs. JOHN McGrew. 


Baptists Are Not Always Wrong 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


your answer to an article by Ward Russell, you state that “the 


In the September issue of The Christian Century in 


initiation into the church of 
may be mistaken, but I have always believed bap- 
I know the Baptists used 
to baptize for initiation into the church but did not know they 


right. 


essential thing in baptism is 
Christ.” I 
tism is for the remission of sins. 
were 


Oaktown, Ind. EDWARD J. CAIN. 


[The New Testament idea of initiation into the church, or 
body of Christ, as the essential thing in baptism is not incon- 
sistent with, but beautifully fits into. the other New Testa- 
If both of 
these ideas are held together we escape the monstrous doc- 
trine of water regeneration.—The Editor] 


ment idea that baptism is for the remission of sins. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Beginning Christian Activity * 


HERE came a time when the school days were done 
T= the actual toil began. There was a time for train- 
ing at his beautiful mother’s school, a time to sit with 
the village Rabbi studying the Old Testament parchments, 
a time to go up to Jerusalem and listen to the scholars of the 
church, a time to think in the little carpenter’s shop at Naza- 
,a time to lay down the saw and plane and go forth to 
aptism, a time to go into the silence and wrestle with his 
soul, and now, a time to take up the actual program which 
sod had laid upon his heart. 
was a time of danger have always felt a great surge 
y soul when I read the story of how My Saviour went 
t to take up the message of the doomed John. It took 
highest courage. John was about to be killed; would a 
sser fate wait upon the man who caught up his message of 
pentance? It is not a popular thing to preach repentance 
ple in power. What German pastor thundered it into 
ears of the former Kaiser? No one, be it said to the 
ternal shame of subsidized preachers. John Knox dared 
jing his message in the ears of royalty; Ambrose, a true am- 
assador from heaven, would not fawn before any worldly 
urt, but even Luther and Wycliffe had the backing of the 
t powerful princes. The Nathan who points his long 
nger and cries, “Thou art the man” when addressing 
king, is as rare as the modern preacher who dares to 
ire the whole truth in the face of the millionaire who pays 
major portion of his salary and who dominates the official 
ard. God, forgive us for being such a hand-licking set of 
shers!! Too many a pulpit orator, a mere peddler of 
is of the “Pretty-pussy” variety, smoothing the fur 
the right way, murmering soft platitudes, saying, “Shib- 
in rich voice and perfect gesture, hotly condemning 
f the ancient Jews, cautiously avoiding any relation 
lern conditions, wasting his energies upon straw men, 
only to be easily knocked down, while ingeniously 
ny word concerning the present-day Pharisee— 
smirking, pussy-footers, wonderfully loyal to the 
1 the salary—may God, in his infinite mercy—forgive 
Jesus, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, caught up the 
of the dying John and cried, “Repent, for the king- 
it hand.” My brave Lord challenges me. I glory 
1 Saviour. Rep nt, get a new heart, get a new motive, 
r meanness, become rich toward God, repent, repent. 
us began his actual ministry. He began to preach. He 
to heal. He began to teach. He began to train workers. 
hurch of today must do the same work. We must preach 
preached, fearlessly, lovingly. The Interchurch has 
1 report on the Steel Trust. It was a bold piece of 
The church must have Christian hospitals where de- 
ted Christian people shall add prayer and comfort to the 
tor’s skill. The church must have schools where the 
rit of Jesus shall become the atmosphere where scientific 
his taught. The church must call, train and send forth 
workers who shall win the world to the Cross. It is time 
‘very individual who belongs to a church found his place and 
is task in some part of this vast service of love. 
Jesus began to work. You must begin. The most difficult 
lem which faces a pastor is to find a job for every mem- 
[he vast majority of church members do nothing but 
hurch and pay a nominal sum. Do they seek new 
embers? No. Do they call on the sick? No. Do they 
ther workers? No. Have they any particular piece 
work for which they alone are responsible? No. Jesus 
gan his ministry—it is high time you began yours. ‘Catch 
© message of some dying saint and proclaim it. Fill up 
segin your ministry. 


1 +} 
up t 


Jonn R. Ewers 
“Jesus Begins His Ministry.” Matt. 4:12-25. 
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BOOKS 


WuHaT? By 


more 


CHURCH, Peter Ainslie. 


and 


UNITED 
bolder 


Ir NOT A 


Dr. Ainslie grows prophetic as his spe- 


cial ambassadorship for the promotion of Christian unity 
lengthens into the years, but he keeps an irenic spirit and 
seeks to find the good in all denominations more than to de- 
nounce the In this little 
volume, which is a re-writing of lectures, he treats of the causes 
His catholic 
spirit allows him sympathy with all who are loyal in their 
own souls to Jesus the Christ and his conception of ultimate 
unity is one between them all. Meanwhile he would promote 
unity through co-operative enterprise, through conference and 
a world-wide To them all he would call 
souls that burn with the divine passion as energetic promoters 
of any and all steps that bring Christians together. His pro- 
found conviction is that the Lord’s will can be done only in a 
final and complete organic union that will allow the greatest 
measure of individual freedom in matters of both opinion and 


$1.00.) 


evils in each of them severally. 


of disunion and the movements toward a reunion. 


unison of prayer. 


practice. (Revell. 


Nunc 
man of 


WhHo Is 208 pages. 
Licet 


affair S W ho possesses 


Walter B. Murray. 
author of little 
fine culture and a keen spiritual insight. 
was in business in the City of Mexico 
and for a time president of the Y. M. C. A. Out of a 
deeply into religious 


JESUS? by 


Press. The this volume is a 


for many years he 
there. 
busy life he has found time to study 
things and is today devoting himself to the ministry of the 
New Jerusalem Chicago. This 


charmingly written book is a delineation of the Swedenborgian 


(Swedenborgian) Church in 
teaching that Jesus was God incarnate in human form for a 
It is replete with Scriptural references and its spiri- 
mindedness lack of the make it enticing 
reading. We it to all 
pull of either a radical Unitarianism or a dogmatic Trinitarian- 
Besides the Scriptural basis for the 
dwelt all the 
a review of historical theories and a clearly 


season. 


tual and dogmatic 


would commend who feel the strong 


ism, contention that in 


Jesus there literally fullness of the Godhead 


bodily there is 


written explanation of the metaphysic involved in an ac- 


ceptance of this teaching. 


THE PROFITS OF RELIGION, By Upton Sinclair. 315 pages. 


Pub. by the author at Pasadena, California. Mr. Sinclair’s is 


the religion of humanity. This book is iconoclastic but on its 


positive side it exalts Jesus and “has but one purpose in all— 
to bring into reality the dream that Jesus dreamed of peace 


” 


on earth and good will to men. It “is written in the manner 


of Jesus” in that it is a scathing denunciation of all Pharisa- 


ism, “translating him into Americanism.’ It is a terrific ar- 


raignment of “supernaturalism as a source of income and a 


shield to privilege.”” Iconoclastic as it is it is good reading 


that whatever is, is right in church and the 
Like Mr. Spargo the author believes “that the church 
but that it 


has been so far delivered over to traditionalists and formalists 


for all who feel 


faith. 


answers one of the fundamental needs of man” 


that it is itself the chief enemy of the simple religion of Jesus. 


masterly delineation of the various ways 


For a complete and 


in which religious faith and loyalty have been made the means 


for profit and a way of covering up the inhumanity of man- 


kind to man we commend a reading of this impassioned book. 


YOUNG INDIA, by I Rai. 237 pages. Heubsch. Lajpat 


foremost oi 


1jpat 
Rai is one of the the modern Indian patriots and 
advocates of governmental rights for his fellow countrymen. 
those of us who are ac- 


startling information to 


customed to accept without question or reservation the British 


He brings 


presumptions that, of course, England does for India everything 
necessary and right. For instance—the national income is less 
than three billion annually, the taxation totals one-seventh that 


amount, “the heaviest tax paid by any people on the face of the 
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earth.” There has been no agricultural progress in the cep. 
tury and a half of British tutelage, and at the end of that time 
only one boy in eight and one girl in 140 can read and write. 
Of late years many things are under way in a material way 
but he quotes Campbell-Bannerman as saying “good govern. 
ment can never be a substitute for self-government” and him. 
still 
does not enter into politics or business in a way to hurt selj- 
government; illiteracy is bad but Japan began with only the 
million 


self says “golden chains are chains.” Caste he claims 


samurai educated and India has several literates, an 


enlightened multitude who will rule better than any foreigner 
can; many languages will not hinder because the great mass 
Bengal with 50,000,000 all of 
with all 
Lajpat Rai 


are divided into only a few, e. g. 


one tongue. A true democrat must sympathize 


patriots who desire self-government and wins 
sympathy for his cause by his love of his country and his self. 
control and his enlightened presentation of its claims to home 


rule. 


MEXICO FROM CORTEz TO CARRANzA, by Louise S. Has. 
brouck. 330 pages. 

\ story 
pathetic language the story of our little sister to the south in 


Appletons. 


written for chidren and youth, portraying in sym- 
its long struggle against great odds for liber y and self-govern- 


ment. 


By Henry A. 
Yale 


most 


THE CONNECTICUT WITS AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
English, 
brief 


Emeritus at 
This 
recent collection includes eleven essays on such literary sub- 
“The Wits,” Journals,” 
Tercentenary,” ‘“Shakespeare’s Contemporaries,” 


Beers. Dr. Beers, Professor of 


University, is at his best in essays. 


jects as Connecticut ““Emerson’s 
*“Milton’s 
and an especially 
Singer of the Old Swimmin’ Hole,” in which the author comes 


Whitcomb Riley as America’s 


interesting paper is the one entitled “The 


forward as the champion of 


Dr.John Kelman 
on Preaching 


HIS BOOK Dr. ad- 

dresses given under the auspices of the 
Yale School of Religion, constituting the “Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures for 1919.” Some of the 
chapter titles are “The Preacher as_ Ex- 
pert,” “The Preacher as Statesman,” “The 
Preacher as Priest,” The Preacher as 
Prophet.” Dr. Kelman shows how all religious 
theory and all church life have been brought 
to the test of individual experience by the war, 
which has resulted in the rebuilding of the 
Christian faith, a new and living interpretation 
of Christianity. 





includes Kelman’s 


Price $1.50, plus 8 cents postage 
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national poet as against Walt Whitman and some others, 
Yale Press. $2.25.) 


MopERN BRITISH POETRY. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. A 
companion volume to “Modern American Poetry.” Both of 
these being not complete anthologies of verse but collections 
f two or more poems of each of the representative poets of 
the time. One can hardly imagine more useful books for any 
one wishing to become acquainted with the leading music- 


makers of modern writers in English. (Harcourt.) 


THE THREE TAVERNS. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. On 
- occasion of his fiftieth birthday anniversary, Mr. Robinson 
s accorded first honors among modern American poets. His 
book is ““The Three Taverns,” which contains besides 
title poem—which is a monologue from the mouth of the 
ystle Paul—an unusually charming one, “The Valley of the 
iow”; “The Wandering Jew”; an imaginary dialogue be- 
Hamilton and Burr entitled “On the Way”; “John 
rown,” in which the anti-slavery patriot tells his heart to his 
vie: “Lazarus,” which brings one close to the little family 
t Bethany, and a number of shorter pieces done in Mr. Rob- 
inson’s realistic style. (Macmillan.) 


In APRIL ONCE. By William A. Percy. Mr Percy is a 

ng lawyer, but finds time to practise also the fine art of 

. The poetic quality of his work may be judged from 
following lines: 


“Across the edges of the world there blows a wind 
Mysterious with perfume of a spring; 
\ spring that is not of the kindling earth, 
[hat’s more than scent of bloom or gleam of bud; 
The spring of God in flower.” 
may safely be conjectured that Mr. Percy did not learn 
from a perusal of Blackstone! (Yale. $1.50.) 


By John Masefield. Including the title poem, 

is a narrative in Mr. Masefield’ss rapidly moving style, 
two poems of some length, “The Hounds of Hell” and 
» on Head,” with a number of shorter pieces, the finest 
ick (Mac- 


ENSLAVED. 


is the touching lyric, “On Growing Old.” 
n.) 
THE Best PsYCHIC STORIES. Compiled by J. Lewis French. 
udes stories by such writers as Jack London, Elsa Barker, 
[. Stead, Fiona Macleod; stories of ghosts, of appa- 
ns in wartime, of experiences under normal conditions in- 
plicable save by granting reality to the supernatural. With 
ntroduction by Dorothy Scarborough. (Boni & Liveright. 


GROWING Up. By Mary Heaton Vorse. 


mer: 


4 novel of modern 
in family life, by the author of “The Prestons,” which 
t anew standard in this brand of literature. Both these 
ks are characterized by humor and freshness. There is no 
nizing, however, on the author 


, 


s part to write “the great 

erican novel.” (Boni & Liveright. $1.90.) 

STEEL PREFERRED. By Herschel S. Hall. A realistic story 

the steel regions of America, convincingly done and hold- 
ise of still greater skill and power in future novels. 
$2.00.) 


By Bernard Capes. A detective story 
% K. Chesterton thinks sufficiently well of to write 
“n introduction for it. Which fact guarantees the reader 
seeking legitimate amusement within the covers of a book a 
rth-while hour or two. (Doran.) 


THE SKELETON KEY. 


{ 


TAMARISK TOWN. 


le of 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith. An_ unusual 
an interesting Englishman who develops a town after 
Ss own heart, but through his love of the town loses the 
“fection of his wife. (Dutton. $2.50.) 
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By Charles Foster Kent 


HE AIM of the Shorter Bible is to furnish 

in logical order those parts of the Bible 
which have especial bearing on the present age. 
Here can be read in a straight-ahead narrative 
the thrilling account of the life of Jesus and his 
teachings as they began their work of revolu- 
tionizing the world’s life. Short, pungent sen- 
tences characterize this new translation by Pro- 
fessor Kent, who stands almost alone in his 
especial field. A most compelling presentation 
of the New Testament story. 


$1.00, plus 10 cents postage. 
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SAFED 
THE 
SAGE 


HOSE readers of The Christian Century 

who laugh—and think—each week with 
the genius who contributes the Parables of 
Safed, will wish to have at nand his latest 
collection, “The Wit and Wisdom of Safed the 
Sage.” The book contains about a hundred of 
the choicest of his parables, practically all of 
them new to “Century” readers. A portrait 
of the author lends especial interest to the vol- 
ume. 

Price $1.00, plus 8 cents postage. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Aked Opposed to 
League of Nations 


1 
following adverse comment on 


augue of Nations covenant was re- 


\ked, 


living is 


Dr. Charles F. 
“No 


convinced th: 


man 
undly 
is imperi 


mankind. 


ssities oO! 


needs. The 
nned by the Versailles 


resemblance 


se imperious 


remote 

in our minds be- 
This is not 
we spoke for and 


a Le ague 


rence 


met. 


taining 


as 


method 


vith chastened 

mind and open vision, begin to build the 
vorld anew.” 
Many Elements of Interest in 
Disciples Convention 

The National Convention of the Dis- 
t. 18-25, promises 
interesting con- 


of the commnu- 


the ¢ 


discussion of Christian 


onvention 


yn the mission field and tl 


a president of the United 


Wife 


Family, 


“The 

ier Home 
Church Activities and Commu- 
” “Ts More to be 
Wife than of 
Woman in the 
About the Young Min- 


1 and Feels 


” 


Minister’s 
and 
Interest Expect 
‘ ot he Minister’s 
Other Christian 
Church?” “What 

fe Who is 


lerself "nfitted for her 


any 
Tim 
Position? 
College Executive 


Harold 
Northwestern 


umer and is 


Dr. Lynn Hough, president of 


University, resigned this 


already at work at 
pastor of the old 
Methodist 


question of his 


and 


1 
his new task s 


sourceful Central church of 


troit. The successor 


rthwestern has been 


bv the 


very earnestly 
board f and 
a number of candidates were considered. 
The election has fallen Prof. 
Walter Dill Scott, the eminent teacher of 


Prof. 


anvassed trustees 


upon 


psychology of the university. Scott 
has become known nationally through 


his service to the war board in the se- 


personnel. If his selection of 


s as wise as his recommend- 


] 


ations about colonels, he should have a 


administration, 


; 1 
rilliant 


Roman Catholic Casuist 
Justifies Mayor of Cork 
The Roman Catholic 


embarrassed by the 


have 
fact hat the 
Mayor Mac 
like suicide. No 


hon- 


leaders 


f-imposed starvation of 


ney of Cork seems 

be buried with church 

his rule were carried out, Ire- 
ould ; 

demonstration 

he indeed 

a way ou 
owever, and th 

een put on the job. 

HNawing } ly i " ees 

lolowing, whicn 1s printed » the 

4 > ° eT h ; f 

organ, -\me i in the opinion o 


Mayor 


suicidal. 


com- 
‘ . 9 
petent theologians MacSwiney’s 
strike is not 


technicalities, it 


mitting 
premised in the 


hunger 
may be 
language of the more capable 

to perform an 

two effects, 

he other bad, under the four 
(1) The act in it- 
good or at least 


good effect 


conditions 
indiffer- 
must follow as 
rom 1 I 
Che reason for 

roportionate to the grav 
elf. (4) The 
who performs the act must be 
If these four conditions attend 

MacSwiney’s act, it is not 


intention of the 


sui. 
in the other hand, 1 ny one 
he conditions is al the act 1s 


immoral.” 


Will Usher in Free Speech 
at Winona 
The Winona Lake Assembly would 
lly be accused of radicalism of any 
ast in the field of theology. It 


however, to the new ways of 
made 


forum at the 


hings, and has recently 

ingements to set 
ssembly next summer which will be con- 
afternoons by the 
Mr. 
saptist 


Anyone 


on Sunday 


ounder of the forum idea, George 


W. Coleman of Boston, a lay- 


man of liberal leanings. who 


speak at the forum 
the forum 
not hold itself responsible ior any of the 
The new feature 
t Winona will enable pastors to judge 

to the usefulness of the forum method 


local 


has a message may 


r a limited time, but does 


opinions 


expressed. 


churches. 


Preachers Hold Offices in 
William Allen White's Town 
In most communities a mere political 
sufficient to 
he com- 
that 
sub- 
Em- 
Bro- 
church 


reference in a sermon is 


minister unpopular in t 


1 
Make a 


nity owing to the convention 
ministers should regard politics as a 
very different in 
Kans., Rev. John C 
pastor of Methodist 


He has been an 


ject taboo. It is 


poria, where 


gan, Grace 


is mayor. exponent of 


the cause of labor, and was inaugurated 


into office clad in overalls. The judge 


police court is the popular Dr, 
; the First Congregational church, 
inaugurated new methods dur. 
term of office and has made 
He has 
for eight years and 
complete confidence of the com- 
Che city 


of the parole system. 
| 


ved in this office 


i poor commissioner 
John R. Wilhite, pastor of Beth- 
Congregational He directs 
bureau and a city mar- 
is executive of the Red 
employment bureau and the 


h of the 


church. 
employment 


1 
serves 


obviate muc need 
of charity that were once 
: “he city is greatly pleased 
idministration of these preach- 
\llen White, author of 
and Em- 


supporter of 


William 
editor of the 
is a cordial 


rule which 
Probably not 


now prevails in 
since the days 
have preachers been 
fr government in this 


Reports Big Crowds in 
Methodist Churches 
Rev. John 


ago Home 


Thompson, secretary o the 
Missionary Society of the 
Methodist church, has issued the annual 
organization is full 
suggestions with regard to 
Methodism. He re- 
ports a recent visit to the Thoburn Meth- 
list church at 
hundred was present. St. 
| a colored 


re rt of his 


optimistic 


which 


ichieve ments of 


which time an audience 
congregation, 
occa- 


com- 


fre quent 
“The 
church is not reaching the 
Bible. From the 
hemiah until now have 


wuilding on 


Thompson says: 


as old as the 
some 
melancholy whine. The 
ly never in any age 
church in any larger 
today. In the 
striking 
common people heard 
but that was when 
with the Pharisees. 


in they do 
there is the 


is considered, the 
more successful in reaching 
than the theaters are. 
their actors and 
their plays, and spend large sums in bill- 
while in the church 
preacher, and the 
same message, and the same setting with 
scarcely any advertising. Yet hundreds 
f thousands of people in this great city 
attend church as regularly as the Sab 
bath day revolves its round.” 


people even 


[The theaters change 


advertising; 
there is the 


board 


same 


Church Union in 

Scotland Delayed 
The cause of church union in Scotland 
is made great progress in recent years, 
1d the leading branches of the Presby 
rian church are now ready for union. 
has been reported recently that the 
Union of Scotland has 
The inde- 


yngregational 


ed to enter the union. 
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pendency of this group of churches dates 
back through a long period of time, and 
the lack of any provision for disestab- 
lishing the united church is one of the 
rocks of offence for Congregationalists. 


Mormon Emissaries Get into 
Presbyterian Churches 
The pulpits of the home _ mission 
ches of the Presbyterian denomina- 
Pennsylvania are vacant a good 
the time for lack of preachers. 
was learned recently that Mormon 
workers under the guise of being evan- 
lical preachers had been occupying 
»f these buildings to propagate 
peculiar views. 


Presbyterians Plan Specialization 
in Religious Work 
The first official recognition of the 
specializing in religious work is 
tion of the Presbyterian Synod of 
ifornia, Following the discussion 
nected with the Interchurch World 
it was clearly seen that the 
linister is not able to meet all 
that are made upon him. 
at once administrator, 
agent, religious education ex- 
visitor and prophet of God. 
evident need that the minister 
rom much detail that he may 
ngly discharge his priestly and 
functions. The Synod of Cali- 
s decided to erect the ideal oi 
two churches of less than fifty 
together under a pastor who 
mobile, with whom is to be 
ted a lay worker. A church with 
lred members should have a pas- 
| religious educator and 
e time of a_ stenographer and 
il agent. Churches of over five 
| members should have a staff of 
ll-time workers, one of whom 
deaconess. The minmum 
or the minister in California 
is to be $1,500 and manse. 


Put 


Publicity Table in 
the Church 
‘aul J. Allured, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of Ubly, 
keeps a table near the exit of 
from which religious litera- 
various kinds is distributed. 


TH OmMAS 
Individual Cups 


aN 
SEES) 











ASWORD OF THE SPIRIT 
Which Is the Word of G 

a Camplete Help to Personal Work. | 

Scripture A ick 


s to & 
id in leadin, others to Sa)vation 
Moet 





ence index. 
and Guide for the Christian Life. recent 
on subjects. Practica) spate, 
_—, jt , Cloth 28e, 


eed 


Some pieces of this literature are sold, found a doctor of philosophy pegging 
the money being deposited in a glass shoes to make a living. The plight of 
dish by the church people every Sun- students is pitiable. He describes the 
day. He refers facetiously to the table student situation as follows: “A student 
as his “pool table,” since he pools here association has been formed to furnish 
all of the Presbyterian interests. Rev. relief for these students, and 2,200 are 
George Craig Stewart, Episcopalian, of being fed one meal a day. They are 
Evanston, Ill., maintains in his church charged one-third of a cent for the 
a book shelf in charge of a committee breakfast in order that they may retain 
where religious books are sold, particu- their self-respect. The meal consists of 
larly doctrinal books which relate to the one-tenth of a loaf of white bread and 
history and doctrines of the Episcopal a cup of cocoa. Some 1,500 women stu- 
church. Rev. Orvis F. Jordan of Evan- dents have been furnished clothing. Clad 
ston, Ill., uses his publicity table as a jn little more than rags, becoming filthy 
means of bringing the literature of the and verminous, without even money to 
great philanthropic organizations to the buy soap or a bath, the condition of 
attention of his people. Thousands of many of them is pitiable. They cannot 
copies of leaflets and circulars are dis- afford to buy needles or thread to mend 
tributed in this way in the course of a_ their old clothes,” 
year, in addition to the parish magazine 

and the church calendar. The Michigan Bible Study for High 
pastor above referred to urges his peo- School Students 
ple to buy letter files in which this un- 
bound literature may be preserved and curriculum of the public schools is go- 
arranged by topics. In this way Sunday- ing on steadily. At Atchison, Kans., the 
school teachers and missionary society High School board has authorized Bible 
workers have ready access at all times study in the school building during 
to the materials which they may need. school hours, and large numbers of stu- 


rl restoration of Bible study to the 


dents are taking the new courses. One 

Sherwood Eddy Finds Doctor of hour per week is being given at the 
Philosophy Pegging Shoes present time. At Topeka the school 
The war has wrought havoc in Vienna, board recognizes Bible study done in the 
according to the story brought back by church under certain conditions, and two 
Sherwood Eddy of the Y. M. C. A. He _ hundred students received credit of this 
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sort the year. The study of the 
sible in grade schools is now a part of 
the program of public education in Evan- 
ston, Ill. The churches have provided 
a budget of seventeen thousand dollars 
for the coming year for this work, and 
the teachers are paid for the service. A 
half hour of instruction is given every 
morning before the regular 
\ training school for teachers of 
religion is held in the high school build- 
Monday under the 

university professors. This 
school enrolled about three 
pupils last year with the re- 
sult that the teaching problem in the 
local is growing much 
easier. organiza- 
from the 


past 


school pe- 
riod, 

ing on night direc- 
tion o! 
training 
hundred 


Sunday-schools is 
The 


were at 


finances of the 
tion first solicited 
townspeople independent of religious af- 
filiations, but this method left the work 
at the end of the year with a deficit. 
Henceforth the churches will underwrite 
the budget and assure adequate support. 


Ministers are Invited 
to Movie Show 

David W. Griffith, the well-known pro- 
famous movie films, has re- 
invited the ministers of New York 
City to witness an advance performance 
of “Way East.” On a number of 
previous occasions this movie authority 
molders 
York City 


ducer of 
cently 


Down 
the opinion of the 


New 
released. 


has sought 
of religious opinion in 
film 


before a was 


Two Thousand Student 

Volunteers in Italy 

Federation is an 
and 
which corresponds 
Student Volunteer 
America, except that the 
enter Christian work is not 
to the field. There 
are now two thousand such students in 
the Italian Avo Alfredo A. 
Grossi is the secretary of this organiza- 
tion. He has 
some months studying methods, and will 
go back to Italy prepared to make his 
Chris- 


Students’ 
organization ot 
students of Italy 
somewhat to. the 
Movement of 


The Italian 


college university 


promise to 
restricted mission 
institutions. 


been in this country for 


organization more effective as a 


tian agency. 


Noted Sunday School 
Leader Passes 

The funeral of William Newton Harts- 
horne, noted Sunday-school leader, was 
held in Ruggles Street Baptist church in 
3oston, recently. He had joined this 
church when coming from the country 
to Boston as a boy and it was there he 
found his power as a Sunday-school lead- 
er. He was particularly interested in the 
primary department work. He was sev- 
time of his decease. 
place in the Sunday-school world 
one of great distinction. 


enty-seven at the 


His 


Motor Corps in Methodist 
Sunday-school 

The Methodist 
school in San Diego, Cal., has organized 
a motor corps to do Sunday-school 
work. The people of the supporting 
church who have cars are pledged to loan 
irs for the necessary work of the 


progressive Sunday- 


these « 


school. By this means every new pupil 
receives a call shortly after he unites 
with the school and the whole constitu- 
ency is knit together by the ministrations 
of this new agency in Sunday-school 
work, 


Club of Laymen at 
Harvey, Illinois 

There is a club of religious laymen at 
Harvey, Ill., which is seeking to pro- 
mote the welfare of the churches. Peo- 
ple who move into the community are 
urged to transfer their letters to the lo- 
cal churches as a civic duty. This club 
is interested in social service and the 
moral standing of the community, and 
many which are characteristic of 
industrial communities have been curbed. 


evils 


Chicago Ministers 
Hold Retreats 
The 


year is to 


Chicago ministers 
ministerial retreats 
at the beginning of the fall work. Both 
the Disciples and Presbyterian groups 
held such meetings on October 4. The 
Disciples group met in Evanston church, 
where they heard a lecture by Dr. Rich- 
ardson of Northwestern University. 
There were devotional periods and dis- 
practical problems of the 
work. The day closed with 
ride along the north 


style among 


hold 


this 


cussions of 
minister’s 
an automobile 
shore. 
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Butler College has 
President ad Interim 


Butler College of Indianapolis has lost 
its president, Dr. T. C. Howe, who re. 
tired to give all of his time to business, 
There has been no permanent selection 
yet but Prof. J. W. Putnam, of the 
department of economics, has _ been 
named as president ad interim. The ip. 
stitution grew in enrollment during the 
administration of President Howe from 
300 to 1,000. 


School for Religious 
Workers 

The Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago is extending its service to the 
community by establishing a religious 
school for lay church workers and for 
ministers which meets on Monday aifter- 
noon and evening. In this school courses 
are given which aid the ministers in be- 
coming effective in a city situation and 
which provide lay teachers of religion 
with the materials which they need. 
There is a nominal tuition fee. 


Presbyterians Full 
to Overflowing 

The Presbyterian institutions of learn- 
ing are having their share of prosperity 
this fall. It is reported that the sixty 
colleges affiliated with this denomination 
are all filled with students. One of the 
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most striking instances of this new in- 
terest in education is the condition at 
Blackburn College. This institution was 
closed down for lack of support but un- 
der its present leadership it has become 
one of the popular institutions of the de- 
nomination in Illinois. Blackburn Col- 
lege has turned away 175 students this 
year for lack of room and equipment. 
The Presbyterians are out for $35,000,000 
of college endowment. Colleges are aid- 
ed from a central fund in proportion to 
the success of their own efforts in se- 
curing funds. 


Baptists Have Many 
Student Pastors 

The office of student pastor is growing 
in importance in the eyes of the church, 
and various denominations are respond- 
ing to the newly recognized need. The 
Baptists now have twenty-five student 
pastors in the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, chiefly in tax-sup- 
ported institutions. The names of these 
student pastors are printed in the de- 
nominational press and the Baptist fam- 
ilies who have young people in these 
institutions are enocouraged to report 
their names to the student pastor inter- 
ested. 


Misses a Trip to 
the Orient 

Roy K. Roadruck is very popular in 
the northwest as the Bible School su- 
perintendent of the Disciples of Christ. 
He has headquarters at Spokane. This 
past summer his co-workers in the 
churches started a campaign to raise a 
fund to send him to the World’s Sunday- 
School convention at Tekio, Japan. The 
fund was not completed until late and 
then the congestion of travel to the 
Orient prevented his securing passage on 
the boats. Mr. Roadruck will instead 
attend the meeting of Sunday-school 
workers conference which will be held 
in connection with the national conven- 
tion of the Disciples at St. Louis in Oc- 
tober, 


Sunday-school Makes 
Large Offering 

The Sunday-school of Central Church 
of Disciples, Detroit, on a recent Sunday 
made an offering to the building fund of 
over ten thousand dollars, which is said 
to be the largest gift ever made by a 
Sunday-school in the history of the city. 
The church is full of anticipation of the 
new building which it hopes may be 
erected under the leadership of the new 
pastor, Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. The 
school which gave so generously has lost 
ts superintendent, Mr. D. K. Stewart, 
who has moved away to an Indiana city. 


Former President Taft 

Urges Church Attendance 

President William Howard 
Taft has accepted a position on the com- 
mittee directing a national campaign for 
the Unitarian churches. Mr. Taft feels 
‘hat the nation is in peril unless the 
Present trend away from the churches 
is checked. He gives the following ad- 
vice to people in his audiences: “Go to 


Former 


church! There are doubtless many indi- 
viduals who live a moral and upright 
life, who are not conscious of religious 
faith or feeling or fervor; but however 
this may be in exceptional cases, it is 
the influence of religion and its vivifying 
quality that keeps the ideals of people 
high, that consoles them in their suf- 
fering and sorrow, and brings their prac- 
tices more nearly into conformity with 
their ideals.” 


Conference of Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. Workers 


It has been the custom to hold every 
three years a conference of railroad Y. 
M. C. A. workers but this plan was in- 
terrupted by the war. The first of these 
conferences following the war will be 
held at Richmond, Va., Nov. 18-21. 
These meetings are usually attended by 
over a thousand men. 


Protests Catholic Loyalty 
to Prohibition 


A few Roman Catholic priests have 
brought their church into serious disre- 
pute by suggesting nullification of the 
prohibition amendment. Senator Joseph 
E. Rashdall, writing for The Missionary, 
the official publication of the Catholic 
Missionary Union, presents the history 
of Catholic interest in prohibition dating 
from the time of Father Matthew. While 
the Catholic church has no official posi- 
tion on the subject, he asserts that its 
ministers and laymen have had an honor- 
able part in bringing about the great re- 
form. He quotes the attitude of the 
Knights of Columbus who from the be- 
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ginning have refused to allow liquor 
dealers to become members of their or- 
ganization. 


Synod Present at Opening 
of New Seminary 

Xenia Theological Seminary of the 
United Presbyterian church has been 
moved from Xenia, O., to St. Louis. The 
Illinois Synod of this denomination met 
in St. Louis in September and was pres- 
ent at the opening of the fall term of the 
institution. This is the oldest theologi- 
cal seminary in America, having been 
founded in 1794. At the time of the 
founding it was an institution of the 
Associate Reformed church. 


Week of Prayer Will Deal 
with Internationalism 

The Week of Prayer topics are already 
in print and the Federal Council is cir- 
culating a tract interpreting these top- 
ics. The general theme is Christian In- 
ternationalism, and some of the topics 
are “The Church Universal,” “Nations 
and their Rulers,” “Missions among 
Moslems and Heathen,” “Home Mis- 
sions.” The Week of Prayer falls in 
the week of January 2 to 8. 


Evangelists Change Name 
of Organzation 

The Interdenominational Association 
of Evangelists which met at Winona 
recently decided upon a change of name 
and henceforth will be known as the 
Interdenominational Evangelistic Assoc- 
It is explained that henceforth 
it will be an association for the promo- 


iation. 
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tion of evangelism instead of evangelists. 
The organization has 
standard of 


adopted as a 
membership the require- 
ments of the Commission on Evangelism 
of the Federal Council in listing repu- 
table evangelists. 
of the 


\ general 
association has been 
ho will devote all of his 
promotion of 
speak at 
meetings. 


secretary 
employed 
time to the 
evangelism. He hopes to 
and ministers’ 
Bob Jones is 
president and the general secretary and 
treasurer is Rev. Parley E. Zartman. 


conventions 
Evangelist 


Unitarian Worker Not 
Interested in Salvation 

The national campaign of publicity that 
is being carried on at the present time 
by the Unitarian church is presenting to 
the nation the ideals of this 
The denomina- 
tion is circulating widely a statement of 
Ernest C, 


and 
denomination. 


ideas 
religious 
business 


\dams, a Boston 


man, “Religion—a 


responsibility to God 


who says feeling of 


is the one essen- 
tial needed today to put politics where 
That is the reason I am in- 
terested in mixing religion with politics. 

am not 


it belongs. 
orry r hether I : y 
W rying whether am go- 
not: 
whether I am 


what’s 
going to be a 
arrive at the 


aved or worry- 
ing me is 
decent workman when | 
That, it me, is the 
le essence of life We are here in 
world 


real job. seems to 


being trained for our real 
»b, and it is up to us not to worry about 
salvation, but to see 


that we are good 


worxmen and can carry on when the real 
This 


interest in 


job appears.” 
T 


statement of the 
‘nitarian indicates 


difference in its 


religion 
something of the tem- 


per from evangelical religion 


Congregationalists Care For 
University Students. 

Che Ohio have 
made provision for the spiritual needs of 
the students of the 


Congregationalists of 


state 
Plymouth church is ad- 
located with reference to 
and a new pastor 
who has been chosen with 
reference to his usefulness in student 
work. The state conference of the 
churches provides a thousand dollars on 
his salary. 


university at 
Columbus. 

vantageously 
the university 


called 


been 


Episcopalians Open up 
Orphans’ Home 

The St. Andrew’s Episcopal church of 
Chicago has opened up a home for or- 
phans and for mothers of small children. 
The home will also care for the child- 
ren of mothers who are employed. Fees 
are charged for the care of children 
when parents can pay, but no child is 
refused for financial reason. The home 
is in a sixteen room dwelling house but 
better quarters will be secured when this 
is possible. 


Boys do the 
Church Printing 

One of the features of the Halsted 
Street Institutional church (Methodist) 
of Chicago is a printing office in which 
boys are learning a trade. Most of the 
printing needed by the organization is 
turned out by the boys and bears their 


imprint. This feature of the work of 
the church has proved to be very pop- 
ular. 


Large Churches 
Seek Pastors 

It is not only the small struggling 
church that has a difficult time finding a 
Four churches of the Presby- 
terian order in Philadelphia are now 
without pastors, and three of them offer 
thousand dollars and 


pastor. 


a salary of five 


of approximately 


(hot) 


(cold) 


from the tea leaf. 





a aaa 
How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be very well described as 
“a carbonated fruit-flavored counterpart of tea, 
one-third 


strength of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black tea—I1 cupful 
(5 1. of.) 


Green tea—I glassful 
(8 ff. o2., exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—1 drink, 8 ff. oz 


(prepared with I ff. os. of eyrup) 


Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity, 
and also explains, in part, the wide popularity of 
Coca-Cola, whose refreshing principle is derived 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. 


will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 
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manse, while the other offers a salary of 
$3,500. Even with a satisfactory salary 
arrangement it is difficult to find the men 
who can cope with the difficult and un- 
usual elements of church environment in 
the large cities. 
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(A sample page from The Daily Altar, exact size.) 
THE DAILY ALTAR 


Bon dap 


Theme for the Day—The Blessedness of Daily Work. 

Our daily work is part of God’s plan for us—and a 
large and basic part. We must avoid that fallacy so com- 
mon among religious people that work is secular and wor- 
ship is religious. Work is religious, if it is good work well 
done. Indeed, good work, be it ever so commonplace, is a 
form of worship. Out of it grows character. God reveals 
Himself increasingly in our times in the work-a-day hfe of 
men. He calls us to take up our tasks, with all their 
drudgery and exactions, in a spirit of joy and patience and 
courage. 


Twentieth Week 





+ 
Scripture—Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his 
labor until the evening.—Psalm 104: 22. 
+ 


Forenoon, and afternoon, and night ;—Forenooa, 
And afternoon, and night; Forenoon, and—what? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is life; make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
Eswarp Rowiane Six (“The Day”). 


+ 

Prayer—Good Father, Thou hast set before us a goodly 
heritage, and the lines are fallen to us in pleasant places. 
We have our daily work and our nightly rest, and blessings 
enough to make us ever grateful. Save us, we pray Thee, 
from discontent, from depression of spirit and from thank- 
lessness. Make us strong and of good courage. Suffer us 
not to grow weary in our task, nor to faint in our pilgrim- 
age. So shall we be fitted for higher blessings and nobler 
service in a world without end.—Amen. 
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HE remarkable success of this 

book of devotion lends encour- 
agement to those who believe 
that at least one “way out” for 
the distraught church is by the 
way of personal and family devo- 
tion. It presents for each day in 
the year a theme, meditation, 
Scripture selection, poem and 
prayer. For these high-tension 
days, when the habit of meditation 
and the custom of family prayers 
are all but lost, this book makes 
possible the revival of spiritual 
communion, on a practicable and 
inspiring basis, in every home, at 
every bedside and in every heart. 


In Two Editions 
Gift edition, de luxe full leather, 
gold stamp and gilt edges, $2.50 
net. Popular edition, purple cloth, 
$1.50 net. (See below for lot 
prices.) 














Promote a Daily Altar Fellowship in Your Church 


30th the Full Leather and Purple Cloth editions are admirably suited for gift purposes and 


for the promotion of Daily Altar Fellowships in the church. 


book, we make special prices in quantities, as follows: 


Full Leather (Gift) Edition: 5 copies for $11.00; 18 for $35.00. 


Popular Edition: 5 copies for $7.00; 18 for $20.00. 


To encourage group use of the 


Special Note: Add from 2 to 5 cents per copy for postage when ordering in lots, or instruct us 


to send express collect. 


The Christian Century Press 


1408 South Wabash Avenue -!- 


Chicago, Illinois 


“Of all books for devotional use this one in ap- “That we are in a new day in more ways than one 
pearance and usefulness of contents cannot be too is evidenced by this beautiful book.”—The Church- 


highly commended.”—The New York Christian Ad- man. 
vocate. 






































MILTON SAID IT 


“A good book is the precious life-blood of 
a master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 


THESE ARE GOOD BOOKS 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By Shirley J Case. $2.75, postpaid $2.90. 

The central idea of the book is to explain the meaning of Revelation as its author in- 
tended it to be understood by those to whom it was first addressed. The volume has been 
prepared especially to meet the needs of the preacher and the layman who desire a popular 
rather than a highly technical treatment of the subject. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY. By Edward S. Ames. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 

Presents in simple terms a view of religion consistent with the mental habits of those 
trained in the sciences, in the professions, and in the expert direction of practical affairs. 
Every person dissatisfied with the scholastic faith of traditional Protestantism will find this 
volume exceedingly helpful 


SOME RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS OF PRAGMATISM. By Joseph R. Geiger. 50 cents, 
postpaid 53 cents. 
This study is concerned with the religious problem as it has come to be formulated in 
the history of modern thought. Dr. Geiger savs that if pragmatism is to prove fruitful and 
uggestive for the interpretation of religious realities and for the criticism and evolution of 
religious knowledge and truth, this must be by reason of its general doctrines concerning 
reality, knowledge, and truth 


THE GOSPEL IN THE LIGHT OF THE GREAT WAR. By Ozora S. Davis. $1.50, post- 
paid $1.65. 

A book for ministers. Rich in sermonic material: suggestive outlines and appropriate 
illustrations. To define the great subjects that have been thrust forward during the last 
five years, to show how the vital documents of the new literature bear upon them, and chiefly 
to bring the Bible into use as a source of text and subject and illustration is the purpose of 
this volume. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY. Edited by Scott W. Bedford. Vol. XIV. Papers and 
Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 230 pages, royal 8vo, paper; $1.50, 
postpaid $1.65. 

This volume includes papers on the following subjects: A Working Democracy, Dem- 
ocracy and Our Political System, Organized Labor and Democracy, Democracy and Commun- 
ity Organization, Religion and Democracy, Bolshevism and Democracy, and Democracy and 
Socialism. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE: A Biological Approach. By 
Angus S. Woodburne. 75 cents, postpaid 85 cents. 


The author has shown that religion and science may exist side by side in cordial rela- 
tionships where the specific functions of each are recognized. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Edward C. Moore. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.15. 
This book gives a survey of missions since the beginning of the modern era, about 1775 
A. D., and depicts the missionary movement against the background of general history. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Edited by Gerald B. Smith. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


An up-to-date, comprehensive survey, by twelve well-known scholars, of progress in the 
new scholarship of the past twenty-five years, in its relation to the Bible and theology. 
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Your Bible Should Be the Best and Most Accurate Version of the Scriptures 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Authorized and Edited by 
The American Revision Committee 


Loe enn... The Same Old Bible 
Rerrec e The American Standard is The Same Old Bible that we have 
always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the inspired writers, 


in the LANGUAGE OF TODAY instead of in the language used three 
hundred years ago. 


The Authorized Standard Edition 


The American Standard is used by all the Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries and Bible Training Schools in the United States, and has be- 
come with them, as with the editors of all Sunday School periodicals, 
The Authorized Standard Version. 


The Bible in the Language of Today 


It is used exclusively by the great religious denominations in their 
Sunday School periodicals, because they realize that it brings a plain 
reader more closely into contact with the exact thought of the sacred 
writers than any other version now current in Christendom. 


The American Revision Commitee devoted thirty years to the werk 
and at the end of that period produced what is now recognized as the best 
version of the Scriptures ever published in the English language. 


READ OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply our readers with their large type Teach- 
ers’ Bible in the American Standard Version as described below. 


Bourgeois Type Teachers’ Bible 


This Bible contains the complete Old and New Testament, with full references, 25 new 
and instructive outline maps covering entire Bible, Concise Bible Dictionary and new Com- 
bined Concordance or word finder. Also has 12 full page colored maps at end. 


15 And/’the Philistines had war 

again with Israel; and David went 

Thic i le down, and his servants with him, 
us 1s a sample and fought against the Philistines. 
of the type used And David waxed faint; 16 and 
' Ishbi-benob, who was ’of the sons 

of the “giant, the weight of whose 

spear was three hundred shekels of 

brass in weight, he being girded 





The binding is genuine leather, with a rich woven grain, overlapping cover, as illus- 
trated; round corners, red under gold edges, and title stamped in pure gold on back. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $4.50. (Add 15 cents postage) 


Send orders at once, as quantity we can suppply is limited. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


1408 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 























“Our Bible” 


By Herbert L. Willett 


Dr. Willett, of the University of Chicago, and 
for a score of years the most popular lecturer on 
the Bible on the American platform, has put into 
this, his latest book, the scholarly fruitage of a 
life-time of study, and he has put it into a form 
that is both useful and attractive. 


Some Chapter Titles: 


Religion and Its Holy Books. 
How Books of Religion Took Form. 
The Makers of the Bible. 
Growth of the New Testament. 
The Higher Criticism. 

The Bible and the Monuments. 
The Inspiration of the Bible. 
The Authority of the Bible. 
The Beauty of the Bible. 

The Influence of the Bible. 
The Misuses of the Bible. 

Our Faith in the Bible. 


Price of the book $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 So. Wabash Avenue -:- Chicago 
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Love Off to the War 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 
D‘ JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, until re- 


cently minister of the City Temple, Lon- 

don, now of New York City, says: 
“Thomas Curtis Clark has an authentic mission 
as an interpreter of the deep things that matter 
most.” Henry van Dyke says: “I find both 
thought and music in his verses.” John Mase- 
field, the leader among modern English poets, 
and Sara Teasdale, America’s most famous 
‘charming.” Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, author of “Fairhope,” “The 
Inner Circle,” etc., says: “Mr. Clark is a poet 
of the inner life, an interpreter of the soul, a 


‘ 


lyricist, pronounce his poems 


seer of the realm spiritual.” 

In this book, which is his latest collection, are 
gathered 125 poems, practically all of which are 
quotable. The book is beautifully printed and 
bound, making a perfect gift. 


Price of the book $1.00 plus 8 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 So. Wabash Avenue -:- Chicago 














The Meaning of Baptism 
By Charles Clayton Morrison 


The Continent says of this work: 


“It required courage to publish this book. It 
is by a minister of the Disciples’ church, which has 
been peculiarly strenuous in behalf of the scrip- 
tural necessity for immersion, and he writes that 
‘the effect of our study is absolutely to break down 
the notion that any divine authority whatsoever 
stands behind the practice of immersion.’ Instead, 
in the New Testament, baptism simply means the 
conferment and acceptance of the status of a 
Christian. He is strongly against the rebaptism 
of Christian believers who apply to Baptist or Dis- 
ciple churches for membership having been ac- 
cepted in other churches by any mode of baptism 
whatever. Equally he opposes infant baptism, be- 
cause the subject of baptism must be voluntary. 
At the root of his argument lies a sound desire for 
Christian unity.” 

The Christian Advocate (New York) says: 

“This is probably the most important book in 
English on the place of baptism in Christianity 
written since Mozley published his ‘Baptismal Re- 
generation’ in 1856.” 


The Congregationalist says of it: 


“A daring and splendidly Christian piece of 
work, in which the author frankly asserts that 
Jesus ‘had no intention of fixing a physical act 
upon his followers. He did not have in mind the 
form of baptism but the meaning of it.’” 


Price of the book $1.35, plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 











If Not a United 
Church — What? 


By Peter Ainslie 


Dr. Ainslie, Editor of The Christian 
Union Quarterly and a pioneer in 
recent movements for the attain- 
ment of unity in Christendom, deals 
here with the “Necessity’’, “Growth” 
and “Outlook” of Christian Unity. 
The argument adduced is that if 
unity be not attained, the Church 
inevitably faces an era of gradually 
weakening power. 





Price $1.00, plus 10 cents postage 
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AFTER JANUARY 1, 1921 


The subscription price of 


The 


CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY 


will be $4.00 (ministers $3.00) payable in 
advance. Until that date subscriptions, 
both new and renewals, will be accepted 
at the old rate, $3.00 per year (ministers 
$2.50. 





G This slight increase is rendered necessary by the 
greatly increased cost of production, and by the added 
expense involved in the improvement of form and enrich- 
ment of contents which the paper is now undergoing. 


q Before the new rate goes into effect is a good time 
to pay your own subscription (to any advance date 
you may desire) and to secure the subscriptions of 
your friends. 





























What’s the Matter With the Churches? 
Threadbare Creeds 
Sects and Insects 
The Three Sexes 
Certain Rich Men 
The (Ir)religious Press 
What Is Democracy? 


These are some of the subjects discussed in 


Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Book 


ROTESTANT 








Dr. H. L. Willett Says Of It: 


HERE is a kick on every page. Not the ill-natured, captious kind of kicks, but the sort that 
I compel you to shift your position for fear you get another in the same place. It is perfectly 
exhilarating to go through these chapters. The author knows a lot of things are wrong in 
the church, the social order and in human nature generally. But instead of attempting the overwhelm- 
ing task of setting them right he gives them all agenerous and well-administered booting, and then 
calls for the superman who will put things to rights. This superman he calls the Protestant, not 
wholly in the religious sense, but quite as much inthat of one who finds things out of joint and makes 
a big and not unsuccessful effort to get them putinto order. One who has heard the dignified and 
scholarly pastor of the leading church in Kansas City in his pulpit will get some cold chills as he 
runs through these jostling, vociferous, slangy andsometimes profane paragraphs. But he will do a 
lot of thinking on the way through on such subjects as creeds, sects, conservatism, liberalism, forms, 
parsons, the irreligious press, bibliolatry, certain rich men, and democracy. Here is a genuine dis- 
turber of the peace. But what are you going to doabout it when logic, humor, hard-hitting and com- 
mon sense compel you to go on through to the end,and then to ask yourself how much of it fits you so 
completely that you have either got to confess and repent, or get mad and swear? 








Price $1.35 plus 8 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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